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By RR, 1. PRITCHETT FS. A. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ERE seems centred all that 
is grand in Nature, bold 


2A) in outline, interesting in 
3 Vy geological formation, with 


the constant registers of 
the ice-passage down the 
valley, as it existed before 
the glacial period was melt- 
ed away by the influence 
of the Gulf Stream. The 
whole valley suggests the 
idea of the crust of the 
earth having cracked in 
cooling, the fissures form- 
ing these immense val- 
leys; at the entrance of 
these, as the river ap- 
proaches the fjords or the 
sea, large plateaux of sand 
have been deposited in 
past ages, and through 
these sand-hills the river 
forces its way, very fre- 
quently altering its course, 
until finally it reaches the 
sea. These sand plateaux 
or ridges aré very distinct- 
ly shown at the entrance of 
the Rauma River, a little above 
Veblungnes, and being exposed 
to the winds through the two 
valleys—‘‘ Romsdalen”’ and “ Is- 
terdalen’’—change on the dry 
sand is perceptibly going on at 
all times. This is especially to 
be noticed at a spot called_Gryten; in the maps it is marked as 
a church, and a church there once was in the position indi- 
cated ; but some twenty years ago it was so sanded up that this 
wooden church, then painted all red outside, was taken to pieces 
and removed to Veeblungnes, away from the sand-storms and 
just bordering on the fjord. 

The tourist of the promiscuous class is sure to rejoice in this 
part of Romsdal, as here is situated an old farmhouse, now 
adapted to modern customs and purveying comforts of all kinds 
not generally found in Norway. A friend, visiting this happy spot 
some twenty years ago, was kindly received by the proprietor, 
Herr Landmark, who is still spared to conduce more than ever now 
to the increasing wants of Norwegian travellers. By degrees the 
farmhouse has developed, and is now, with its new annexe, gene- 
rally spoken of as “the Hotel at Aak ;”’ still, how different from the 
modern idea of such things! Very much of the leaven remains ; 
the same kindly reception, and the ‘ Likkelie reise”’ to the part- 
ing guest. Many ask regretfully as they leave the entrance of 
the house—in itself a picture—up four wooden steps, to a stage 
with two small tables and seats—Where is such to be found ? 
Some one, perhaps just arrived, feasting his eyes on the view over 


* Continued from page 104. 
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the Rauma towards the Dronningen and Biskop, in Isterdal; 
while another is anxiously watching for the first peep of the Roms- 
dal Horn. Over the door and by the side clusters generally a 
glorious honeysuckle, which grows most profusely and adds much 
to the picturesqueness. Inside, to the left, is the salle 4 manger, 
out of which leads a small room, which is, I believe, now generally 
left for-any ladies stopping in the house. 


The Farm at Aék, 


The illustration above shows the north side of the house and 
farm-buildings. The “stabur,” or provision-house, is there, with 
the bell above. The bellis rung regularly for the farm labourers 
to come in, as they are always fed by the bonder, and the meals, 
though very simple, seem frequent. It was at this good hostelry 
that Lady Di Beauclerc stopped and described the French count, 
who was in search of good “chasse” of reindeer there, and the 
lady whose pursuit was “le saumon ” and who had a fly the same 
colour as her costume. One becomes imperceptibly very curi- 
ously impressed by an association of ideas; several people have 
mentioned that they felt rather surprised that they had never 
seen the count with his French hunting-horn, nor the lady. There 
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is still an idea that their ghosts linger about the spot, waiting, we 
suppose, for the reindeer and the salmon to come to them. The 
friend who was so kindly received here some twenty years ago 
was offered a little fishing by Herr Landmark. A portion of the 
river Rauma runs in front under the house, and the good sport 


made the happy fisherman rabid for life on salmon; he has 
been to Norway almost every year since, and taken many with 
him. A few miles above Aak, leaving the sand plateau behind, we 
enter the Romsdal valley proper, with the Romsdal Horn rearing 
its grand peak on the left. The Troltinderne, or the Witches, is 


Rauma River-boat. 


one of the most remarkable groups of fantastically jagged | 
rocks in Norway, ever varying in effect, the mist wreathing, 
and most delicately veiling or throwing a film over them, | 
which makes them more gigantic and weird than ever. The 
outline of the peaks when clear is very serrated indeed, and 


with the northern people they have a fair share of superstition 
about them. These two elements have brought about the tra- 
dition that the series of aiguilles represent a wedding party, who 
were going to the church or kirke. First, the “‘ spilleman’’ (the 
fiddler), then the ‘‘kanderman”’ (the best man), with a tankard ; 


SEED 


the next large peak is the priest ; then come two peaks, turning 
away as it were one from another: these were the unhappy 
bride and bridegroom, who foolishly and injudiciously quarrelled ; 
next come the father and mother. The most curious character 
is to come: by the side of a sharp point is a mass of rock, which 


Meal House, Fiva Romsdal. 


certainly does look very much like a figure; this is the discon- 
solate lover, who, seeing that the bride and bridegroom had 
already quarrelled, makes a frantic rush to cut in and carry 
off the bride. This must have been the precise moment when 
they were all turned into stone, and so they remain, a warning 
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to all frequenters of the valley. That the peasants believe in 
‘spirits and ‘‘ little people’ living on the fjeld, even in this year 
of grace, cannot be denied, as they say they do; but why they 
should think that these little people have blue heads I cannot 
imagine. Exactly opposite to the Romsdal Horn, on the other 
side of the valley, is an immense couloir, originally an enormous 
landslip, leaving the perpendicular sides of the Troltinderne to 
gradually crumble and fall down, the finer stuff and debris 
filling up the interstices between the bigger rocks. After frost, 
the thunder of the falling rocks and stones into this terrific 
shoot will last as long as thirty seconds, and the night-falls 
create constant alarm to new comers ; whereas the ‘‘ elv-wakter,’’ 
or river-keeper, merely remarks, ‘‘ The old ladies are quarrelling,”’ 
or ‘‘ The old ladies have finished ‘aftenmad,’ and are throwing 
out the bones.’’ Still, this brings about a new range of thought 


toa person who has never observed portions of the earth’s surface 
inmotion. After seeing a huge rock, the size of a stucco-faced 
villa, hop down the side of a mountain, there arises a certain 
impressiveness and grandeur unknown before. About once a 
year there is an important landslip in Norway, hardly more. 
Most of the loose rocks have their regular grooves, and the 
peasants know how to avoid them; still, as the vast country is 
so sparsely inhabited, many must occur which do not “ get 
into the papers.’’ A curious instance of the effect of a small 
landslip occurred in this valley to an old man, personally known 
to us. A slip came down behind his house, of good timber 
stuff, and, fortunately, stopped just short of it. He and his wife 
decided to leave, and go to live at a place called Aalesund; they 
did so, for a twelvemonth; after that time they became home- 
sick, and, chancing all further damage, returned to the old 


house, where they were living very happily last year. In a future 
number a description will be given of an important ‘‘steen 
skreed,’’—a scene of terrible destruction and considerable 
interest. 5 

The centre of the valley has two or three good farms, highly 
productive for Notway, and presenting a very curious appear- 
ance to a foreigner when the corn is cut, as the sheaves are 
stuck upon a pole, sometimes five, sometimes ten, with the head 
of the sheaves facing the sun, and as the sun works round 
the heads of corn are kept turned to it, so as to get the 
greatest amount of heat ; which again is an advantage when the 
peasants arrive at the happy time for carrying their corn; they 
have only to pull up the stakes with the five or ten sheaves on 
them, and they are easily carried. Whilst on the subject of 
corn-drying, it is a most remarkable thing that during the fine 
weather of the short Norwegian summer the wind helps mate- 
tially by blowing what the natives call a ‘‘sol-gang;’’ the wind 
goes round with the sun all day, beginning to blow from the 


The Troltinderne by Moonlight. 


east in the morning, due south at mid-day, and north-west in 
the evening. 

Having paid especial notice to the Trols, we must turn to 
the Horn, which rises on the left side: 4,000 feet is the height 
of it, and it goes sheer up out of the valley ; in fact one morn- 
ing, sitting by the river, a carriole hurrying by, a voice came from 
it, inquiring, ‘‘ Where’s the Horn?’’ The old fisherman with 
me stared at the flying folk in search of information, and pointed 
straight up over our heads. The summit has never been reached 
yet, neither by the Government engineers who surveyed the 
country, nor by Alpine men, who have given up the Aiguille Dru 
as hopeless, nor by captive balloon, which has been proposed. 
A very good and likely party from a yacht made a hard try for it, 
but even some of the crew looked upon it as a hopeless case, 
from the fact that there is a lean-to on a huge shoulder on the 
north-west side. Perhaps the most beautiful time of all to see 
this wild valley is after the first sprinkling of snow, when the 
tops are powdered ; this is the case when the “ iron days ’’ come, 
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and the first snow falls about August 2oth. After a little sharp |. At the foot of this Romsdal Horn is the Rauma itself—the first 
frost the weather recovers from its first shudder, but by the 29th | fall caused by the rocks thrown down when the couloir was 
September all is snow again, down to the river. Patches of old | originally formed, and between the river and the base of the 
snow are always lying in the valley, even during the hottest | Horn runs the road through the valley to Gudsbrandalen. There 
summer, much more in the couloir; and fromthe immense scale | are a few sheep here in the advanced farms, and these, like 
of everything here the real quantity is most difficult to appreciate. | all animals in Norge. are wonderfully docile. For some 


- 


time we heard sounds of music at a distance, still could never | was to play to them on the goat’s horn. The sheep and 
discover either the music or musician, until one day a boy was | goats here follow always, and are not driven; like all other 
found playing in a barn, or ‘‘laave,’’ on a goat’s horn with | animals in this country they are remarkably tame, and never 
four holes in it and with a reed mouthpiece. The sound is | exhibit signs of fear. This is another pleasant feature resulting 
quaint. This instrument was intended for the amusement of | from the kindliness of the people and their home happiness. 
the sheep and used for that purpose, and the boys’ mission | Long may it remain to them! 


ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES. 


E various sales of Eastern-wrought textile fabrics, Colour and technical skill are the qualities to be admired ; one might 
transferred to New York since the close of the | searcha weary while for anything out of the infinite series of ara- 
Centennial Exhibition, have resulted in adding | besques, mikado’s crests, coats of arms, and curious-faced Mongo- 
these luxurious articles to numerous American | lian figures, in the scheme of design; it is no more than the perfec- 
households. They have generally brought good | tion with which every detail is wrought which creates a wonder for 
prices, though not often very extravagant ones. | the hurrying American. Yet a vast amount of European work is 
Considering the richness of style, no more, per- | fully equal in this particular to that of Eastern origin. No one 
haps, than a fair equivalent has been given for fine pieces of work- | could have seen in the Centennial Exhibition certain pieces of ex- 
manship, with their glowing representations in silk and gold. A | quisite needlework from Spain without feeling that true Art was 
white-satin bedquilt, wrought skilfully in colours, which was sold | concerned in its production. In point of grace, these examples 
at $380, was unquestionably an instance of cheap Oriental labour. | even surpassed the very beautiful work of the English Royal School. 
The same might be said of a screen, with carved teakwood frame | A refined play of fancy in this Spanish work gives it a rare and 
and embroidered centre, which brought $240, as also of various | true Art-value. It is not to underrate the merit of these Oriental 
rich bits of Roumanian, Janina, and other work, which have been | works that those of England and Spain are alluded to in compari- 
admired. The picturesqueness imparted by these fabrics to many | son; but simply that there is a something of excess in public 
a New York interior compensates certainly for the outlay, if not | appreciation of the Eastern productions just at this time. It is 
more than that. These rich fortzéres and window-draperies have | such, indeed, that it seems likely to end badly—that is to say, in. 
provided a charm of tone in various places which were either quite | surfeit. Our want of Indian relations, which kept us such a long 
bare before, or draped with tintless lawns to an extent that mocked | way behind England in knowledge of many things in the East, 
all artistic theory of colour. The effect of these late slight changes | hinders us no longer, and we are bound to more than make all 
is so good, the danger now may be—nay, is—of having the matter | up with American fervour. We have been urged in this at a more 
thoroughly overdone with a gorge of splendid colour. For he isa | rapid dash, no doubt, by a touch of chagrin in discovering our long 
rare being who can quite escape the tendency to fallin with the | ignorance of these things. Some of us, at any rate, are going 
notion in vogue. It thus happens that sale-rooms are crowded to | headlong now, and shall have our garrets full of gold-embroideries 
their utmost capacity wherever Eastern goods form the attraction. | as soon as we are disenchanted. ¢ 
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ations—even beyond the 
historic — which for many 
centuries have attracted pil- 
grims to them from almost 
every part of the civilised 
world. Notwithstanding the- 
quarrels that, in the ele- 
- yenth century, occurred be- 
tween the Church and the 
_ Empire, and in which Flo- 
P ES rence, with the greater part 
of Tuscany, had its full 
share; and in spite of the 
internecine feuds that dur- 
ing the next two or three 
centuries threatened, at 
times, the very existence of 
the city, it gradually rose in 
- beauty on the banks of the 
_ Arno; and as years rolled 
on it became peopled by 
men of genius in literature, 
science, &c., while the three 
great branches of Art— 
architecture, painting, and 
_- sculpture—continued to pro- 
gress till they reached their 
_ culminating point under the 
_ protection of Lorenzo the 
_ Magnificent, Duke of Flo- 
rence from 1469 to 1492, in 
which year he died. 


er 


id Among those who contributed, and in no measured degree, 


THAT Rome is to the student of ancient classic literature, 

and also of ancient Art so far as regards architecture 
1d sculpture, is Florence to the student of medizeval history and | side’’ (the walls of the city), ‘ 
edizeval Art: each city overflows with a wealth of asso- 


FLORENCE.” 
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‘‘Makers of Florence 


Cathedral and Campanile of Florence, from the Palazzo Pitti. 


is Dante, poet, soldier, and politician ; 
who, ‘‘in all the bitter wrath of exile, roamed to and fro out- 
calling upon heaven and earth 
to avenge his wrongs, and appealing alike to emperors and 


condottier? to fall upon Flo- 
rence and open the gates to 
him,’’ who was_ banished, 
and his property confiscated, 
when the faction of the 
Bianchi, with whom he took 
part, was defeated by that 
of the Neri. The next of the 
triad of worthies is Dante’s 
friend, the painter Giotto, 
who, in the midst of all this 
fierce strife and turmoil, sat 
“tranquil and silent in the 
heart of Florence, working 
out the plans for his cam- 
panile with pencil and com- 
passes... . . How the chip- 
pings of the mason’s chisel,’’ 
eloquently says Mrs. Oli- 
phant, ‘‘and the finer tools 
of the wood-carver, and the 
noiseless craft of brush and 
pigment, could keep going 
on through all the din, is as 
curious a problem of Floren- 
tine life as any the imagina- 
tion can grasp. Yet they 
did so.’’ Later on in the 
order of appearance is Giro- 
lamo Savonarola—not a Flo- 
rentine, by the way, for he 
was born at Ferrara, but 


whose life and history are intimately associated with Florence— 


| 
_ to shed a glory on the early annals of the city, were three men, | a Dominican monk, who was condemned to be burned, and 
i 


whom Mrs. Oliphant, in a volume she has recently given to 


_the public, calls ‘‘ The 
Makers of Florence.’’ 
The title is not the most 
apposite, perhaps, which 


could have been chosen 


_ to designate these great 

actors in the drama of 
_ Florentine history, actors 
who played parts the 


suffered the sentence in 1498, Bate being excommunicated by 


the pope, for publicly 
declaiming against the 
vices of the priests and 
the corruptions of the 
Roman Church. 

Around this famous 


ost diversified; but, if 
_ not ‘Makers,’’ they as- 
sisted most effectually in 
ying the foundation 
d the city’s intellectual 

- glory, on which others of 
‘subsequent date reared 
ir own individual su- 

ructures, all com- 
bining to render Florence 

hat the world at this 
stant date knows her 
have been in the ple- 
tude of her beauty and 


d by Macmillan & Co. 


trio Mrs. Oliphant has 
grouped a few names 
scarcely less distin- 


guished in the annals 


of Italian biography— 
Fra Angelico, Michel 
Angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, A 


Pandolfini, Brunelleschi, 


The Arno, looking West from the Ponte Vecchio. 


perity. | The first of the three honoured with the title of | next, peaks Cathedral Builders ; 
There is no attempt, however, at a consecutive history 


= aviarco.? 


trait of SavonaroJa, and Illustrations from drawings by Professor Delamotte. 


and others chiefly asso- 
ciated with Art. Some 
idea of the scope of the 
volume may be formed 
from the divisions into 
which the subject is se- 
parated: the first being 
“The Poet Dante;’’ 
”? and last, ‘‘ The Monks of San 


of Florence, for, as the author says, ‘‘new histories are scarcely 
t, Author of “St. Francis of Assisi,” “‘The Life of Edward Irving,’’ &c. nAededk . The biographical chapters which follow, however, 


cannot bee eek upon, and indicate a certain portion of, the 
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greater story; and, involuntarily, I have been obliged to trace the 
progress, to some extent, of the struggle which was always going 
on, surging and storming in the public palazzo and narrow streets 
around,” while ‘there still went on, in strange serenity, another 
life in the very heart of the warlike city.” 

There is a fascination in the style in which this book is writ- 


ten, that, independent of the great interest of the subject, or rather 
subjects, discussed, gives to it wonderful attractiveness. Mrs. Oli- — 
phant'’s literary reputation cannot fail to receive additional honour 
by her “ Makers of Florence,” which is embellished with numerous 
well-executed engravings, two of which, as specimens, Messrs. 
Macmillan allow us to introduce. 


JAPANESE ART.* 


By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 1K-C.B 7 D:C. hp: 


<= 


HERE is nothing more remarkable,’’ observes 
' an Edinburgh Reviewer, in an article on Dr. 
Schliemann’s Trojan Antiquities ‘‘in the case 
of all half-civilised nations, whether in ancient 
or modern times, than the skill they display in 
working in gold or silver, as compared with 
their attainments in any other respect. And 
while the articles which compose the treasure display a con- 
siderable amount of technical skill in their manufacture, it 
can hardly be said that they possess any trace of Avfin the 
higher sense of the word.’’ 

If this be true of half-civilised nations, it certainly does 
not apply to the Japanese. 
neither wear nor make any, and in that are perhaps more civi- 
lised than western nations who are further advanced in the 
refinements and culture which pertain to civilisation. They work 
very little in the precious metals, either for personal ornament 
or domestic decoration. They put all their best work on the 
most valueless materials, and have attained rare excellence in 
the artistic manipulation of the commoner metals, such as iron, 
steel, bronze, and various amalgams. They give an impress of 
Art and masterly execution to all that leaves their hand in these, 
whether for purposes of decoration or utility. 

If they thus succeed in metals, it follows of necessity that 
they should show at least the same mastery over more plastic 
materials. Accordingly their carved work in ivory and wood is 
perfect of its kind. Mr. Audsley, in his *‘ Notes on Japanese 
Art,’’ very truly observes :— 

‘Of all the carved work of the Japanese, the most wonderful 
and interesting are their ivories called é/suzkés. These consist 
of groups of figures and animals, grotesque figures and repre- 
sentations, in short, of nearly every natural object in Japan, most 
truthfully rendered. It is quite impossible to give any idea in 
words of the quaint humour, the broad caricature, the intense 
power of expression, and the general artistic excellence which 
stamp every nétsuzké in which the human form appears with an 
individuality distinct from anything of a kindred nature produced 
in other lands. A first-rate Japanese nétsuzké has positively no 
rival.’’ The admiration here expressed for the finer specimens 
of ivory-carving is fairly justified by the artistic excellence of 


such works. And whether they take wood or ivory for their | 


material, the result is equally admirable. In a recent visit to 
the Museum at Munich, I examined closely the unrivalled col- 
lection. of ivory carvings in the fifteenth room, with a view to 
test the comparative excellence of the Japanese and the best 


works are there in great variety—statuettes, goblets with basso- 
relievos, Bacchanalian groups by Rugermayer and Elhafen, chil- 
dren by Flamingo, and many other samples of the carver’s art 
of rare beauty. Undoubtedly the Japanese could produce no 
groups of nude figures equally perfect in composition, drawing, 
and skilful carving; but only, I think, from the fact that they 
have never studied the nude human figure, and have been 
content with the happy grouping of draped figures, combined 
with forcible expression both in attitude and features. In this 


* Continued from page 76, 


They have no jewellery. They | 


they can hold their own against the world, though distanced 
in the higher Art. Like most other things in Japan, as in 
China, we must go back to a past era for the best examples 
of wood and ivory-carving. The general degeneration is too 
manifest to admit of any question. To what causes are we 
to trace such deterioration? In Japan the sudden demand 
of foreigners has carried out of the country\all that was best 
worth possessing in nétsuzkés and other works, while it has 
unfortunately stimulated the production of very inferior work— 
all the more certainly that the caterers for the European 
market have not, as a rule, been very competent judges of the 
artistic merit of the articles offered for sale. The late revolu- 
tion, again, by altering the costume of the privileged classes 
and native purchasers, has also contributed to the failure of all 
native demand for the more choice specimens, since the small 
ivories and metal brooches are no longer worn as ornaments on 


the person. I have a few of the best of these, carefully chosen 
on my arrival in the country some sixteen years ago, before 


: | foreigners had become domiciled, or were permitted to buy 
artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their | 


native products, except at Nagasaki. They are admirable in 
every respect as works of Art, equally excellent in design and 
execution, and nearly all illustrative of something national and 
characteristic—in costume, traditions, or habits. 

The largest and finest of these ivory carvings (Fig. 12) is four 
inches in height, and represents a group of two figures—an old 


| man and woman, the latter holding a broom, up which a tortoise 


is creeping, and the former a rake. The faces present a 
jubilant expression, very perfectly rendered. The composition 
and drapery are equally artistic, and the whole is emblematic of 
longevity and happiness, personated in an aged couple and the 
tortoise. It bears the signature of a celebrated carver, and is of 
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ast generation. There is in this group an expression of con- 
jous mutual harmony, a sort of conjugal concord, with a sense 
domestic welfare and comfort, shared with each other. There 
even something beyond, as an Art critic has observed to me— 
air of Behaglichkeit, a quiet moral and physical serenity 
ich as is found between people who have loved each other 
efully and long. From these two figures I imagine that 
e Japanese have a sense of home love, of family love, and 
in express it. The artist who sculptured these figures could 
e written or felt ‘‘John Anderson my Jo.’’ I quite agree 
th him, and think it the more noteworthy because I believe the 
ypanese are deficient in the sentiment of love, as we understand 
—a mixture of worship, sympathy, and passion. 


F , Fig. 13. 


____ It was some time before I could obtain any intelligible account 
_ of the story attaching to this nétsuzké, and only succeeded at last 
_ by the aid of H. E. Wooyeno Kagenori, the Japanese Minister 
‘now accredited to the Court of St. James’s. The legend runs 
_ thus:—In the fifth year of Yenki, and 1,565th year after the 
coronation of the first Emperor of Japan, during the reign of 
Godaigo, a certain Kino Tsuraguki presented his Majesty with 
a book of poetry, entitled ‘‘ Kokinshu,’’ or ‘‘ The Ancient and 
Modern Collection,’’ in the preface of which the following lines 
appeared: “‘ Zagasago Saminoye no-matsa-mo at-ot noyont 
_aboye;” literally, ‘‘ The pine-tree of Tagasago and that of Sami- 


_ 


fig, 14. 


fig. 15. 


e appear to be in a similar state of existence.’’ The Japanese 
nterpretation of which may be rendered thus : ‘It is hoped that 
great prosperity and immortal happiness which have always 
en enjoyed from the earliest time to the present reign may be 
tinued—that is, everlasting as the leaves of a pine-tree.”’ 
se verses, so runs the tale, became so popular that various 
erpretations, conveying exaggerated ideas among the people, 
ely prevailed. The following is one of the most popular 
ends :—‘‘ When Tomonari, the Shinto priest of Asonomiya, 
the province of Higo, was one day on a visit to the 
ast of Takasago, he happened to meet an old couple, sup- 
to be the spirits of the pine-tree, who were at work 
me, with broom and rake. The old white-haired couple 
explained the enigma of aeroe” Saminoye.’’ This 


incident was subsequently described in poetry and painted in 
pictures, and is even to this day represented on the stage with 
music, and sung as a prayer for the gift of long life. If this 
should seem to the reader in the West but a slender founda- 
tion for a popularity surviving the lapse of more centuries than 
most nations can trace their history through, the fact of its 
existence is not the less interesting and illustrative of the people 
who find in some enigmatic verses and the apologue the inspira- 
tion which produces some of their choicest works of Art. 


Fig. 13 represents a fisherman leaning over a large fishing 
basket, out of which a tortoise is emerging. Here there is the 
same joyous face, expressive of exuberant glee, and the ex- 
cellence of the execution is only equalled by the design. This 
is on the same scale as the last, but, from the half-stooping 
posture of the figure, it only stands three inches high. 

Fig. 14, a group of two figures in the ancient costume of the 
Mikado’s Court, represents two figures seated, one on a lower 
level than the other, making a pyramidal composition of ex- 
cellent design. The execution is inferior to the preceding, but, 


notwithstanding this, the expression of the two faces is very good 
and characteristic. One of the figures is beating a drum at 
some scene of rejoicing. 

Fig. 15 represents a group of two figures, the warriors of a 
former age, when there were Kami, personages of a semi- 
divine nature, who, like the great Norse sea-kings, or the 
heroic characters of the Niebelungen, fill a large place in the 
mythic and early history of the Japanese. The expression of 
both faces, and the contrast between them, as well as the action 
of the figures, are dramatic in effect. 

The next group carries us into the mythic region altogether. 
Fig. 16 consists of two figures, seated, representing the 


Thunder God and his son repairing the drum by which the 
artillery of the skies is made to play. This is very finely carved, 
and the grim yet grotesque expression of both faces is ren- 
dered in a way to remind us of the best productions of the Gothic 
era in the gurgoyles and diableries of the cathedrals. Fig. 17 
represents the same action by a single figure, and, if the 
three faces and figures are compared, it will be seen with what 
variety of expression they invest their mythic creations. Fig. 18 
is another of the same class—a Gnome or Caliban crouching 
under a shell. This refers to an ancient custom of clearing 
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the house of evil spirits by a shower of scorching peas. In 
anticipation of the burning missiles, he has crept under a shell, 


‘using it as a shield of defence. The face is both evil and gro- 


tesque in its expression, and well responds to the popular idea 
of their satanic spirits. Fig. 19 is taken from a very small but 
exquisite piece of ivory-carving, representing a lotus-leaf, bud, 
and frog, all executed with the greatest delicacy of touch. This 
series can hardly be surpassed for vigour and artistic execution. 

I had marked a whole series of a different style, and illus- 


trating some of the Japanese superstitions, showing how they 


embody many of their philosophic and religious speculations on 
the endless existence of evil, not only in the visible world, but, 
as they conceive, in the realm of the invisible equally. I must 
be content, however, with a few words of description only. 

One represents a snail, a frog, and a snake on the top of a 
fungus or toadstool. The moral being, that the frog eats the 
snail; the snake, in its turn, eats the frog; but there is that in 
the snail that is fatal to the snake, and so the vicious circle is 
always being renewed. In another the elements are the same, 
but the base is a rock with leaves, and it bears the monogram 
of a celebrated artist. ‘ 

Here is a series illustrative of the popular creed regarding a 
future life, full of interest in a psychological and religious aspect. 
One represents a skull with a skeleton grasshopper seated upon it. 
Another, a fellow to it, is a skull with a snake protruding through 
the eyeless sockets, pointing to one of the articles of their faith 
that there is punishment in. a future life and ‘‘a worm that 
dieth not’’ in reserve for evildoers.in this world. Many more 
of these, some in ivory:and ‘others in wood, of fine execution, I 
collected myself as opportunity offered while residing in the 
country. 
purgatory and a future state, as taught in the Roman Church. 
Here, for instance, is a group representing a scene in purgatory. 
The skeletons of a father and his child are represented, wolves 
(or ghouls in that form), devouring and gnawing the bones of 
other skeletons near them. -Those of the Japanese who have 
faith in a future life believe that there are two distinct places, one 
for the good and another for the wicked, where the souls enter 
into a new body to suffer punishment or enjoy reward for their 
past life. In the popular creed there are one hundred and 
sixty-three different places of punishment, eight of which are 
more severe than the rest. They believe, however, as do the 
Romanists, that the souls of the departed may be saved from. 
eternal punishment by the prayers or good deeds of the remain- 
ing relatives, who generally hope they may arrive at this end 
by giving fees to temples and priests, or by undertaking pil- 
grimages to’ sacred places. Thus the creed taught by the 
Buddhist dozzes, and by which the temples profit, is not very 
different in these particulars from the tenets and practices of the 
Roman and Greek Churches. ~Here-is another group, repre- 
senting the husband and’son.departed. from this life, while the 
widowed wife and mother remains behind to mourn for them. 
While she is thus engrossed with thoughts of the departed, 
their spirits, represented by their skeletons, are hovering round 
her, though she is unconscious of their presence. Longfellow 
has expressed a similar idea in the lines so pathetically quoted 
by Livingstone in his Diary when, near his end and alone in the 
dismal swamps of Central Africa, his thoughts flew back to his 
children and friends,— 


“*T shall look into your faces, 
And listen to what you say, 
And be often very near you 
When you think I’m far away.’’ 


Another group represents the spirit of a mother who meets 
her departed son, after having summoned him by striking on his 
father’s skull with a bone. 

One of the most strange and ghastly of these renderings of 
popular superstitions is a group representing a feast of the 


Some are curiously in accordance with the views of | 


| value attached to them in Japanese eyes, by the monograms of 


dead. They are amusing themselves in Hell, or Hades, by 
drinking saz, the usual intoxicating beverage of the people; 


| while ghosts and goblins serve the table. Here, in another, is 


a skeleton saying his prayers and beating a large skull, instead 
of the instrument commonly used in the temples for the orisons 
of the priests. Some of these nétsuzkés had immense additional 


celebrated artists, such as Nimbo, Hogioku, and others who 
were carvers of great renown—“‘‘ old masters ”’ in their art. ] 
It would be easy to select from the nearly inexhaustible store 


of ivory nétsuzkés a series which should form an illustrated his- — 


tory of the habits, legends, and customs of the nation, though it 
might be difficult to obtain from the Japanese themselyve a correct 
or reliable explanation of many. One group before me repre- 

sents the god and patron of commerce, Tebisu, writing the cha- 

racter Daz (large) on the account-books, whilst the god of riches 
is assisting him in rubbing the Indian ink. This nétsuzké is, or 
was—for superstitions, as well as costumes, are liable to change 
—usually worn by merchants, because supposed to carry with 
it good fortune and gain in all the transactions of the wearer. 

Another of Daigoku, the god of riches, represents him exhi- 

biting his treasures to a small child. ~ Here is a bad devil 
being tamed by a charming young lady, carved by the artist 

Linsa. Celebrated pictures of the same subject are to be seen, 

I am told, in the village of Lerake, near Kuto, showing that 

the popular faith in the power of woman to tame the evil spirit 

in man, is at least as common in Japan as in Europe. 

Another is a reproduction of the story of a portentously long- 
legged man crossing a river with another on his shoulders, 
whose arms match the legs of the other—the moral being that 
one good turn deserves another ; for round the feet of the long- 
legged is an octopus, from which he is being delivered by the 
long arms of the dwarf he is carrying. 

Lastly, I must speak of a group of five figures carved out of 
a single block—a quarrel of blind beggars. The principal 
figure has his fingers caught between the teeth of one whom 
he is preparing to fell to the ground with his staff; but this, 
in turn, is held fast by a third, who is under his feet, and a 
fourth is clasping his legs. .I have seen no finer specimen 
of Japanese art, and it would bear comparison with some of 
the best ivory-carving in Europe, in this or any age; but a 
series of views would be necessary to give any fair idea of the 
artistic treatment of the group. - 

This is to be seen in Mr. Alt’s valuable collection, now on 
view at the Bethnal Green Museum, together with many illus- 
trations of their popular ideas on a future life, in finely-carved 
nétsuzkés. One represents a skeleton dancing to the music of a 
wife, or singing-girl, playing on the banjo, or Japanese guitar. 
One foot rests on her fan, as if to show the unsubstantiality of 
this most grotesque presentment of a ghastly dance of the dead; 
while the other is lifted in the performance of a caper, and one 
hand is raised to the head while the other holds a fan. Both 
figures are admirable in their carving and expression, but 
the action of the dancing skeleton is worthy of Holbein, and 
might figure in his ‘ Dance of Death.’ Another represents a 
skeleton seated with a lotus blossom in his right hand, and his 
left encircling a skull as large as the whole figure. A somewhat 
similar one in wood is in my own collection, only in this the 
skeleton, especially the head, is treated in a more conventional 
way, and it is in the act of beating the wooden instrument used 
in the temples by the Bonzes while reciting the prayers, to 
produce a sort of monotonous accompaniment. An ivory group, 
representing the headlong course of a mounted horseman riding 
through the sea, is also excellent in design and execution. 

These brief notices may help those who have not had many 
opportunities of examining nétsuzkés of the finer kind to form 
some idea of the most characteristic excellences of Japanese 
Art and workmanship. In this class I believe the Japanese 
have never been excelled, and some specimens are quite unique. 
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SGENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


HILE the curious erosions in and near Echo Cajion, such as 
Witches’, Castle, and Pulpit Rocks, that were mentioned 

in the last number of the Ar¢ Yournal, are still in mind, we are 
inclined to reiterate. what we have said before, of the unsatisfying | 


bluish granites, and vari-coloured stratifications, also crop out in 
towers, crags, and caverns. We plunge into tunnels cut through 
the solid mountains; the high peaks that have hitherto been dis- 
tant descend into the canon at an angle of 80°, and loom directly 
above us; lateral ribs of rock 
project from the slopes, and 
some of them are of pris- 
matic or fan-like formation. 
The Weber River flashes 
through the ravine, and breaks 
into a wrathy white as it leaps 


from ledge to ledge; even 
above there is no calm, and 
the clouds are torn into 
shreds, and contribute to the 
general tumultuousness of the 
scene as they drift to the east. 


The geology as well as the 


picturesqueness of the Wah- 
satch range; by which we are 
surrounded, is_ interesting. 
The basis rocks are a series 
in alternating layers of quartz- 
ose, mica, and hornblendic 
schists. Above these rests a 
heavy bed of quartzites, with 
very regular and distinctly- 


marked stratifications. Above 


the quartzites is a bed of ash- 
en-grey limestones, probably 
of the Silurian age, and a 
group of shales, clays, and 
quartzites, intervenes between 


this and another bed of lime- 


Weber Cation. 


enjoyment which the pheno- 
menal in Nature affords. It 
is to be granted that a mere 
curiosity will attract the mul- 
titude, when a thing of beauty passes unnoticed; and people 
who could gaze on one of the empurpled peaks of the Wah- 
satch range, or on one of the terrific cliffs of Echo, without 

a touch of feeling, go into ecstasies in the contemplation of 

a bzzarre rock with a supernatural likeness to something not 

in the least heavenly. It is noticeable how persistently the 
crowd of observers on the rear-platform of the car in passing 
through the cafions let slip the sublime and grasp what is 
merely odd, just as, with some audiences in the theatre, Ham- 
Jet's unquenchable sorrows are immediately forgotten in the 
humorous loquacity of the two grave-diggers. These vagaries 
of rock give the utmost delight to the average spectator, and it 
would be a pity to overlook them, as they are especially cha- 
racteristic of the West; but they soon weary the better taste, 
and it is a still greater pity when they are allowed to monopolise 
the whole attention. 

_ It is impossible, however, for the most frivolous observer to pass 
unawed the cliffs of Weber Cafion, between which the train is now 
running. They are absolutely perpendicular walls of rock; the 
prevailing colour is a bronze green, but green is not the sole 
colour. Masses of bright-red conglomerate, pale-grey limestones, 


‘ 114 


stone, which belongs to the 
Carboniferous age. 

In Weber Cafion, and on 
the east side of the range 
from Ogden, there is a large 
group of quartzites, passing 
up into siliceous limestones 
and capped with red sand- 
stones, and these are overcast 
by bluish-grey limestones con- 
taining Jurassic fossils. 

In all probability, says a 
well-known authority, the vast 
area usually described as the 
Great American Desert, be- 
tween the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains on the east and the 
Sierra Nevada on the west, 
was one great lake, in which 
the mountains rose as_isl- 
ands, and the lakes, large and 
small, which are scattered 
over the basin at the present 
time, are only remnants of 
the former inland sea, The 
modern deposits which cover 
the lowlands are mostly calcareous and arenaceous beds, and are 
often filled with fresh-water and land shells, indicating a very mod- 
ern origin. 

The range extends, with intervals in its continuity, far northward 
of the railway into Montana and Idaho, and many of the peaks are 
within the region of perpetual snow. The cafions are the result ot 
erosion, and there are hundreds of them with vertical walls from 
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1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. On the left side of the track an iso- 
lated tree marks the thousandth mile west of Omaha, and near 
this is a notable formation called the Devil’s Slide, two parallel 
ledges of granite, fourteen feet apart, projecting from the mountain- 
side to a height of fifty feet—-a picture of which appeared in the last 
article. One thousand and one miles~from Omaha is Weber 
Quarry, from which quantities of red sandstone are obtained for 
building-purposes; and seven miles farther is the town of Weber, 
a thrifty Mormon settlement. 

We soon emerge from the 


life and colour. Baggage has to be rechecked; new berths mu: 
be obtained in the sleeping-cars, as the Pullman coaches go n 
farther, and all the annoyances which the through passenger exp« 
riences at Omaha are repeated. It is a disgraceful and inexcusab! 
fact that though through-transportation tickets are sold at Omah 
to San Francisco, neither sleeping-car tickets nor baggage-check 
are issued to points beyond Ogden; but, while it is disgraceful an 
inexcusable, it is not by any means singular, as the Pacific Railwa 


cafion into another fertile val- 
ley, in which the river widens 
and courses through several 
channels. The vegetation is 
abundant here, and there is 
some breathing-space between 
the mountains. Children offer 
apples, peaches, and pears, for 
sale in the stations; and as 
the writer passed through, on 
a warm, hazy afternoon of Au- 
gust, the orchards were bowed 
down with fruit. This pasto- 
ral element in the midst of. 
such uncompromising sterility 
and wildness as the mountains 
suggest is a grateful relief 
and surprise—a relief, because 
the giant cliffs and buttes of 
the cafion are oppressive ; and 
a surprise, because the shal- 
lowness of the soil is very ap- 
parent. When he again passed 
through it was late in Novem- 
ber, and the winter had set in. 
The orchards were bare; the 
pastures were yellow and emp- 
ty, and the mask of verdure 
being removed, it was easier 
to see and appreciate the dif- 
ficulties with which the far- 
mers contend. But he is 
not sure that the mountains 
did not look better under the 
chill grey sky of November 
than in the warm effulgence 
of the midsummer. The pines 
were the same, black, inflexi- 
ble bars on the slopes, and 
the peaks and intervening 
ridges were edged with a 
steely sharpness. A _ light 
snow had fallen and spread 
an exquisite web over the pur- 


Ogden River. 


companies treat their passenger 
from one end to the other of thei 
route with a distinguished lack o: 
consideration. 

A delay of an hour and a hal 


occurs in making the transfers 


and during this time the station 


ple rock, and in the hollows 


platform, as I have said, presents ; 


were floods of ultramarine 
blue. 

The length of the valley is 
soon traversed, and in a few 
minutes we pass through De- 
vil’s Gate (the subject of an 
illustration in the last arti- 
cle) into Ogden Cajfion, ano- 
ther chasm held in by walls ; 
from 1,000 to 2,500 feet in height. Ogden Cafion emerges in the 
Salt Lake Valley, and at about five o’clock in the afternoon we 
change cars at Ogden, the terminus of the Union Pacific Railway, 
1,033 miles from Omaha, and 5,340 feet above the level of the sea. 

Ogden is the second town of importance in Utah, and contains 
a population of about 6,000, It is situated on a high plateau, with 
mountains on every side of it, and is by far the best-looking 
attempt at a city that we have discovered since leaving Omaha. 
Not only the Union Pacific, but the Central Pacific, the UtalhCen- 
tral, and the Utah Northern Railways, have their termini here; and 
thescene in the station on the arrival of the overland train is full of 


very lively scene. Passengers ar 
flitting hither and thither, prome 
enading, or looking after their tickets; newsboys vociferate th 
New York papers ; eager brokers with their hands full of coin ph 
the travellers with offers of exchange for currency ; dining-roon 
gongs are booming furiously, and hotel-agents are earnestly soli 
citing custom. The moving throng is cosmopolitan in dress, man 
ner, and language. The Ute Indian, wrapped up in resplenden 
blanket, and bedaubed with vermilion, rubs elbows with the sleel 
Chinaman in blue blouse, cloth shoes, and bamboo hats the negr 
and the Spaniard, the German and the Irishman, the richly 
arrayed “swell” of Paris and Vienna, and the Scandinavian pea 
sant, mingle in the most picturesque contrasts. But what gives th 
scene emphasis and novelty is not the crowd itself, nor the variety 
of costume, but the situation—the grand, vivid hills on every sid 
tinged with fiery light, the broken outlines of the peaks that are 
glowing with passionate heat, the mountain-fields of perpetua 
snow; the green lowlands, and above all the iridescent sky whicl 
is changing colour every moment. There are few lovelier sights 
than Ogden in a summer’s sunset; and if, as the traveller proceeds 
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on his westward journey, the moon should be near its full and | whiter white the low rim of alkaline shore, it will seem to him that 


should follow the splendours of the dying day with its chastening | he is leaving paradise behind. 
light, silvering the wide expanse of the lake and turning to a The town spreads out from both sides of the station in broad, 


-s 
Ogden, and Wahsatch Range. 
watered, shaded streets; the white houses are set in gardens; | weazen, and dejected-looking? To say that they are lightly-built 
thrift, neatness, and industry, are embodied everywhere. What | would not be correct, for they are not built at all, but appear to be 
wonder that the inhabitants, like nearly all Mormons, are attenuated, | hung together by invisible wires. Every vegetable that is growing 
wy 
Z Blase RoctGreat Salt Lake. 


every acre that is green has cost them untold labour, and How much they have done may be seen to better advantage, 


hatever success they have attained has been wrested from the | however, in the capital, thirty-seven miles south of Ogden. The 
th in a desperate struggle. trains of the Utah Central Railway connect with those of the 


| 
| 
] 
" 
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Union and Central Pacific, and the détour to Salt Lake City may 
be made in one day. The country between the latter place and 
Ogden is quite thickly settled, except within the first seven miles, 
and stoppages are made at four Mormon villages, with nothing in 
particular to characterise them, except the codperative stores, with 
an open eye and the legend ‘“ Holiness to the Lord ’’: painted over 


the doorways. 
The station at Salt Lake City is fenced in with verdure, and the 


little cottages near the track, on the outskirts of the city—such 
cottages as in other cities present picturés of the meanest squalor 
__are rustic with the vine and trellis. The first street into which 
we emerge is an example of all the streets that divide the city 
into handsome squares or blocks ; the roadway is firm and smooth; 
the sidewalks would be no discredit to London or Paris. Clear 
streams of water trickle along the curb at both sides, and feed the 
lines of shade-trees, not fully grown yet, that are planted with the 


Lp» | 


Ogden Canon. 


same exactness of interval as cogs are set upon a wheel. Nothing 
is dilapidated ; everything shows care and watchfulness; the un- 
pleasant loafer, whom we have come to look upon as a large part 
of the far Western railway town, is invisible ; the horse-car and 
omnibus conductors are impressively civil; the crowd at the station, 


and in the streets is a most respectable crowd. 


The generosity of space is magnificent. All the streets are 132 
feet wide between the fence-lines, including twenty feet of side- 
walk on each side. The blocks contain about eight lots apiece, 
each lot measuring about one acre and a quarter, and the build- 


- 


ers have been required to set their houses at least twenty feet ba 
from the front fences of their lots. Fifteen or twenty years a 
there was scarcely a structure of superior material to the convent 
adobe; but now, when the harvest of the almost superhur 
toil of pioneer days is being reaped, wood, brick, iron, granite, 
stucco, are brought into use. The population of the city is ab 
25,000 ; six newspapers, (five dailies and one weekly,) are publish 
the theatre is a popular institution, and a freedom of speech is 
lowed to Gentiles which in times past would have cost them tl 
lives. WILLIAM H. RIDEING 
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NQyeq] N no other country in the world have so many 
“4h different styles of building found expression as 
in the United States. We have specimens of 
every kind, from battlemented and turretted imi- 
tations of the castles of the Middle Ages, to the 
high-roofed French houses which contain several 
stories above the ridge-pole. In these latter it 
e retreating slant of the roof as well as the slightly receding 
wall of the house itself that have served to give the occupants 
re light and air than would be afforded in the winter-time by 
aight fagades in the narrow and dark streets of old Paris. Many 
these buildings are picturesque and agreeable to the eye, and 
heir pleasant qualities of form we are glad to see them spring- 
up in the midst of our own cities, whose climatic or political 
sessities are totally different from those that gave them birth. 
e conceive that pleasant things or beautiful things are their own 
on for being, if these qualities do not interfere with more serious 
es; and so we can discover no reason why such a house as the 
with the oriel-window and tower, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
ind Fifty-seventh Street, may not properly be placed on our main 
t of dwellings. This house, of which our engravings repre- 
t the special features, is one of the largest and finest in New 
rk. Standing nearly at the intersection of the entrance of 
ntral Park and Fifth Avenue, the outlook from this position is 
ommonly extensive. The house itself is of red brick, and occu- 
s several lots on Fifth Avenue, extending back to the full depth 
more of a lot on the side-street. It stands withdrawn from the 
of the street, and this serves to heighten the effect of its 
various stories. It is of irregular elevation and terminates in some 
tions with large Elizabethan gables, whose pointed roofs cover 


tiers of windows from the pavement to the top. Another 
of the house is one story high, and is surmounted by a big 
onservatory with a circular roof; and the little oriel-window 
h projects from the facade on Fifth Avenue is itself graceful 
enough to give elegance to an abode of which it were 
ornament, Throughout this house its variously-grouped 
a \ 


~ TOWERS AND WINDOWS IN NEW YORK ARCHITECTURE. 


windows of different size are brightened by brown or buff freestone 
copings and ornaments carved into flower or leaf forms; and from 
its very broad, round-topped front-door to some little windows 
scarcely larger than port-holes in the main wall, it appears as if 
the architect had exhausted his ingenuity to give variety and 
piquancy to what looks like an Americanized French chateau. 


Oriel. Window—Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 


The tower which forms the northwestern corner of this dwelling 
is as picturesque as the oriel-window, and, while its real structure 
is merely an extension of the ordinary rooms of the house in the 
section which it covers, its little pointed round roof gives a variety 
to an ordinary bay-window vastly more pleasing and impressive 
from this change of its apparent purpose. To the many varied 
forms of this tasteful mansion, the architect has added massed 
and stacked chimneys, which usually dotted about in insignificant 
points on most American houses are so ugly, but which used with 
effect are so great an ornament, with their broad, flat surfaces 
adding importance to a side-wall or breaking the monotony of a 
dull line of roof. Nature herself is more fertile in resources than 
any art of man in covering up and converting the baldness of her 
uses by the pink light on the rain-cloud or the purple beauty of 
rocky crags ; and the soft haze which rests upon a landscape gives 
full as deep a joy as the thought that its moisture is reviving grass 
or flowers. Many of the present apostles of the truth in domestic 
architecture and art dwell more on the satisfaction to be derived 
from the sight of honest structural forms than they do on the 
slight graces and small additions which shall convert a necessary 
recessed addition to an apartment into such an oriel-window as 
the one whose picture we place before our readers, or that shall 
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form a series of such additions into the elegant finish of a graceful 
tower. 

It is only in this country that the eye is permitted to jump at 
one glance from a Saracenic temple like the Jewish Synagogue in 
Fifth Avenue to a Gothic cathedral like the new Roman Catholic 


is so wearisome in avenues like the Boulevard Haussmann. We — 
had thought formerly that the ideal of such a street as Fifth Ave- 
nue would be completed when, by the gradual survival of the fit- — 
test, the disjointed brown-stone houses should have all gradually 
disappeared, to give place to blocks crowned with towers, or where 


And 


one, or to a French chateau like this at Fifty-seventh Street. 


one elegant and varied root should suffice to cover many residences — 
whose proportions should each have relation to one general effect. 
The white-marble house in Fifth Avenue is of such a character, 
and, while the divisions and doors that mark it as the house of — 
many families are nowhere conspicuous, this stately building is 
distinct of its kind in the whole length of the avenue. 
Just round the corner from the beautiful brick dwelling whose 
tower, oriel-window, and fine variations, we have described, a bay- 
window stands opposite to it on the north side of Fifty-seventh 
Street. In a former article, on porches, we alluded to the sug- 
gestion of home-comfort and domestic ease which the sight of these 
convenient additions implies. Where no particular architectural 
effect is aimed at, the appearance of a projecting window to the 
sitting-room, sunny and filled with flower-pots, or of the wide and 
light children’s nursery window, or a little balcony or vine-covered 
piazza, has a happy or tender suggestion quite different from any- 
thing that appeals to the artistic sense or the intellectual appre- 
ciation. The bay-window of our illustration is of this class. Built 
above the first-story doors and windows, it makes one of a number 
of somewhat similar projections extending along the brown-stone 
line of houses on the north side of this street. Ruskin speaks 
much of the picturesqueness of irregularity ; and in such edifices as 
the Dry-Dock Savings-Bank, or the new Court-House in Sixth 
Avenue opposite Tenth Street, the odds and ends of comers, 
gables, or recesses, are powerful points of effect, designed by the 
architect. But, outside of this intellectual arrangement of forms 
that appeals directly to the eye and the imagination, there are at 
present, scattered all about the United States, irregularities in 
building that are traceable wholly to the needs and conveniences 
of a thrifty but half-educated people. The need of piazzas, the 


| Mansard Roof—fifth Avenue, Fifty-sixth to Kifty-seventh Street. 


| this peculiarity is most noticeable in the grouping of buildings, 
| some of whose features we give to our readers in this article. 
: Directly opposite to the French-American chateau described, on the 
| other side of the avenue, rises a white-marble pile of buildings, 
| larger than and as elegant as the aristocratic houses of Paris; but 
the roofs of the Parisian edifices tower above trees which embower 

them, and between their high-walled gateways appear the pleasant 

windows and the gay flower-pots that add so much to the charm 
| of many of the homes of the old noblesse. But this great white 
structure, the American counterpart of the French, stands with- 
out even a fig-leaf to cover its nakedness 

The style is very ornate, but compared with the Corinthian, the 
Doric, and the Renaissance style of ornament so profusely super- 
imposed upon most of the plain flat blocks of houses all over our 
city, its proportions smooth themselves out into simple masses that 
\ please if they do not entirely satisfy the eye. Few residences in 
i New York present such great architectural completeness as this 
) series. Extending with a very long front on Fifth Avenue and on 
| the side-street, the building has the mass and the proportions of a 
public edifice. Its high square corners rise much above the remain- 
ing portion of the roof, and present much the effect of massive 
towers, while the symmetrical disposition of the windows and co- 
i lonnades increases its appearance of unity. The new houses of 
i Paris which stand upon the boulevards are constructed very largely 
\ in this effective style; and the long rows of such buildings suc- 
i ceeding each other for miles, as one drives towards the Arc de 
| 5 Triomphe or along the Rue de Rivoli, impress the beholder as be- 
longing to a city of palaces. 

There is, however, a certain tedium in this unending stateliness, 
this continuous splendour. The little palaces mingled with big 
i ones, with different ornament and varied roofs, that charm the eye 
i and excite the imagination by their unique design in Venice, have 

always the stimulus of novelty, and have none of the appearance 
| of being turned out by wholesale, or by gigantic machinery, that 


Bay-Window—Fifty-seventh Street, east of Fifth Avenue, 


convenience of bigger rooms, and the tradition of the advantage 
of sunshine, have led everywhere to ugly or pretty extensions, as 
the case may be; and such additions cover all classes of buildings, 
from the little square porch of the day-laborer to such elaborate 
and costly structures as this carved and variegated bay-window in 
one of the best rows of New York houses. Like similar additions 
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‘put up by practical architects in the new houses of Park Lane or 
cadilly in London, such bay-windows as this look as if furnished 
contract to fill a need of most American families, who buy, not 


Tower—Fiftieth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


but, built by wholesale for the market, they can never represent the 
individual taste of the owner. But, as indications of the general 
; needs of our people, we like these domestic features in our houses, 
even if no evidence of taste or study appear in them. By degrees, 


eee. 


Window—Thirty-fourth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


= doubt not, architects like Eidlitz or Richardson will bring such 
gn and decoration as appear on the Jewish Synagogue in Fifth 
enue, on the Dry-Dock Savings-Bank, or on Trinity Church in 
ton, to make American city architecture as charming and 


appropriate for America as the old palaces of Venice are for Italy ; 
but, till they do spring up naturally from the taste and disctimina- 
tion of our people, let us be thankful whenever we see such win- 
dows as this one in Fifty-seventh Street, and rejoice in an indica- 
tion of a healthy human need that is based on use and not on 
fashion as its foundation, 

An agreeable and picturesque contrast to the tawdry Bucking- 
ham Hotel, at the corner of Fiftieth Street, is afforded by the mo- 
dest group of brick and freestone buildings that stand behind it in 
Fiftieth Street. Opposite to the white, stately walls of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral these pretty house-fronts group themselves on 
the south side of the street. The tower in this case, as in the 
house in Fifty-seventh Street, forms in reality an addition to the 
room from which it projects, and the slightness of the means taken 
to secure so important a result by roofing in this little projection, and 
ornamenting its top by a light trellis of iron and gilt, is pleasing to 
the sense of economy by showing what slight means can ae 
a desirable end, which is one of the most important elements in 
artistic composition of any kind. The house to which this tower 
belongs appears to us good in very many particulars. Its little 
bay-window stands well in regard to the tower, and its round-topped 


Gable—East Thirty-seventh Street. 


windows, grouped in various clusters, afford, in connection with 
the low door-porch, scarcely raised above the level of the sidewalk, 
one of the pleasantest and most cheery bits of house-building that 
we can recall. Not so elaborately ornamented as either of the 
houses in Fifty-seventh Street, the effective carving yet forms quite 
a feature, and, except that the slates that look like fishes’ scales, and 
which are nearly universal on these French towers or roofs, always 
strike us as cheap and in bad taste, the building as a whole is quite 
complete and very pleasant to look upon. The window of which 


_we give an illustration belongs to a, brown-stone dwelling in Thirty- 


fourth Street near Fifth Avenue. The balcony, the window, and 
the pretty lean-to over it, are in reality what they look in the pic- 
ture, very nice of themselves. The house has a narrow front, and 
is four stories high, surrounded by buildings larger than itself. The 
second story of this dwelling is covered by a deep and wide bal- 
cony, made of brown-stone, that occupies nearly its entire width ; 
and the third story, to which the window in this picture belongs, is 
almost as completely concealed by equally heavy balconies, that 
have the effect of elaborate decoration to the main structure of the 
edifice: while the lean-to above the coping of this window, and 
similar ones on its neighbours, form suggestions of embryotic bal- 
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conies to the windows above them. We do not know of any case 
more significant than this one of a fact which is recognised by all 
artists, from architects to dressmakers—the fact that details may be 
good in themselves, and yet fail of their object, either by too great 


Belvedere—Thirty-sixth Street, near Park Avenue. 


or too little prominence. This window, with its accompanying 
balcony, is elegant with pretty carving, and its large plate-glass 
window with cheerful draperies is played upon by the sunshine, 
whose dappled light alternately brings into relief the little stone 
leaves of the ornaments or the projecting angles, or pillars, or balls, 
upon the balcony. At times a cool shadow throws into recessed 
darkness the panels and the fluting of the colonnades that form a 
portion of this part of the house. This window is pretty and 
graceful, and yet, by too great a repetition of similar ones, the 
general impression of beauty and elegance is taken away, and, so 
to speak, this plethora of pleasantness utterly neutralises itself 
The structural form of the house is entirely covered up and lost 
sight of by the fringes and ruffles of stone drapery that overhang 
and overlap the corners and the main entrance; and, while one or 
at most two such bits of decoration as this would give life and 
vivacity to a house-front, the ornament repeated and piled one above 
another becomes tedious. The little window that would suggest 
home-like comfort or cheerful society is shorn of its charm by the 
thought that it is not a circle of friends or a family group who 
would enjoy it of a warm evening, or that it is ever the gather- 
ing-place for children tired of their nursery. In this multiplicity of 
balconies all feeling of sociability is destroyed, and such places are 
only fit for the gathering of groups to witness processions, or as 
the outlet for crowded balls, or they merely show an ostentatious 
love of display in the owner, or a poor, half-developed taste in the 
architect. There is, probably, no question which so taxes the in- 
vention of the architect as what he shall make the main feature of 
one of our narrow city houses, whose owner expects from it a com- 
bination of originality and attractiveness. Fortunately for the pub- 
lic, the time for contract-planned houses, each as like the other as 
peas in a pod, is now largely superseded by designs that at least 
indicate thought on the part of the man who planned them; and so 
we see house after house springing into existence, with a peculiar 
tower on one, strange ornament on another, or, as in the example 
of the gable in the house in East Thirty-seventh Street, a large 
gable, that projects only enough to show that it is a gable, re- 


lieves the flatness of the general wall, and separates this house as 
an individual structure from the mass of its neighbours. 


This house, which is situated a short distance from Madison 
Avenue, is a brick building, covering two lots in its width, the 


red colour of which alternates with a grey freestone in large 
a 
i 


liar with the beams, horizontal and transverse, that show the struc- 
ture at the same time that they compose the decoration of the old 
gable-ends of roofs in the ancient cities of Europe. Between such 
beams in Chester in England, in Beauvais in France, as well as in 
a multitude of similar cities and towns, yellow stucco broken and 
moss-grown yet clings to rough stone or brick walls that compose 
the edifice. Decayed timber in these beams often presents the 
picturesque and worm-eaten appearance of age, while the project- 
ing eaves of the stone roofs alternately shadow or illumine such 
ends of houses, when the sunshine lights up the yellow or brown 
lichens that cover them, or dims the recessed wall, dreary unless 
enlivened by the presence of pigeons or swallows. Here in Ame- 
rica we have little chance to see these time-worn and time-beauti- 
fied edifices, unless it be in some old dwelling in a Dutch town of 
New York State, and, instead of the architectural variety of aspect 
afforded by the old network-like timbers on these gable-ends, the 
architect falls back upon such ornament or variety as the materials _ 
to his hand afford him. The most convenient and easy method ef \ 
decoration is reached in America at the present time through the 
use of variously-coloured stone, or of bricks, either in flat vaults or 
with their ends fitted edgewise to the angles of the main wall. 
The architect of the pretty and original facade of the house in 
Thirty-seventh Street has availed himself of these mural decora- 
tions, and we see in the concave-pointed roof, with its one window, 
several tiers of black bricks, forming a tooth-shaped ornament, 
and this gable is separated from the story below it by an elaborate 
row of grey carved stones. The next story of the gable, whose 
front is broken by a group of three windows in the centre, is in its 
turn relieved by another broad ornament of tessellated black brick- 
work, and this story in its turn is marked off by stone carving. The 


masses about its lower story. Our readers are most of them fami- 
’ 
‘ 
} 
' 


Turret—Fifth Avenue, near Twenty-second Street. 


second floor of the house exhibits one window embellished by the | 
grey-stone balcony that forms at the same time a pretty finish to a 
bay-window that composes the lower section of this gable. This 
gable projection occupies rather more than half the width of the — 
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use, and is bounded on either side by a narrow, flat wall, with 
+ one window-group in each story, and with a small bay-window in 
the second story dominating the front-door. We have always 
en advocates of the low porch, with its few steps rising but 
ightly above the level of the sidewalk, and we are glad to observe 
hat the newest and most tasteful dwellings that are being erected 
have very generally this characteristic. The beautiful house, with 
its turret and oriel-window, its gables and great chimney-stacks, 
t Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, has its low, broad en- 
ance, and, though this is elaborate with recessed carvings of 
‘many rows of stones, it is only more elegant, but no more pleasing, 
than the modest doorway in the house we have just described. 

_ Close by Park Avenue, in Thirty-sixth Street, stands a large 
dwelling, which presents one of those agreeable ends that make 
ome of the corner-lot houses of New York both elegant and deco- | 


Tower—New Court-house, Sixth Avenue. 


-_ The building occupies the entire depth of the block, and it 
the extension, just beyond the main dwelling, that the odd 
belvedere occurs whose picture we give on the preceding page. 


+n very many, both city and country, houses are found conserva- 
\ 115 


tories that are partly for plants and partly for sitting-rooms. Here, 
against the glass windows that make brilliant two or three sides 
of such rooms, stands of flower-pots and tall, flowering trees, such 
as oleanders and pomegranates, alternate with sewing-tables and 


Tower— Trinity School. 


children’s toys, easy-chairs, and writing-desks; and these sunny 
parlors furnish an agreeable variety to the ordinary sitting-room or 
the conventional greenhouse. Ina great many parts of Southern 
Europe the custom of having gardens and terraces upon the house- 
tops is very common, and many travellers will recollect the tall 
pots of aloes, the clustering rose-bushes, and the deep- green 
myrtle-trees, upon the roof of the Doria Palace, the Palavaccini 
Palace, and many other of those princely mediaeval abodes at 
Genoa. But, as yet, in Northern American cities, we have none of 
these luxurious hanging-gardens, that are more fitted for tropical 
than for northern climates, and it is only here and there that some 
such little nook as the pretty belvedere of our picture gives the 
suggestion of a real out-of-door garden forming a portion of a 
house. This belvedere forms a second-story open bay-window, 
unenclosed by glass above its windowed counterpart in the ground- 
floor. A rounded balcony of grey-stone screens this bit of sum- 
mer-garden with its flowering shrubs, or its bed of evergreens ; 
and slender pillars, whose carved capitals support the arches of the 
roof, are formed of a similar material. Across the top of the long 
extension of the house a similar balustrade ornaments the roof, 
while on the side of the main section of the dwelling one or two 
bay-windows vary the monotonous flatness of the dead-wall. 

In the somewhat monotonous linés of freestone houses that line 
many New York streets with their Greek porticoes and high flights 
of steps, an occasional break occurs. The pedestrian, tired’ in 
spirit by the endless repetitions of the same general forms of the 
buildings on the streets and avenues, as he takes his walk, can 
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scarcely fail to be refreshed when his eye lights upon an irregular 
and odd turret like the one we show near Twenty-second Street, 
in Fifth Avenue. It is not alone, we surmise, that such a pictu- 
resque object as this is itself gives us pleasure, but unconsciously 
we sympathise with the poetical or fanciful mind of the builder 
thus brought near our own, and at the same time that our eye is 
charmed with a graceful form, the mind is refreshed by the con- 
sciousness—thus brought tangibly before it—that everybody is 
not commonplace, and that humdrum Gradgrinds are not the 
only factors in the world. This little turret, whose picture we 
give, is built to cover the third and fourth story middle windows 
of a large shop. The building is constructed of red brick, and 
its windows are mostly pointed, and are united into groups by 
grey and brown freestone copings, while in spaces between the 
stories buff and black brickwork is arranged in tessellated designs. 
The little turret, projecting well beyond the house-front, and quite 
high up in the air, aims primarily at being a bay-window, and one 
of its two sides faces obliquely southward, and the opposing angle 
of the tower looks up Fifth Avenue. But the builder, not con- 
tented merely to give it the form necessary for use, has capped the 
top by a tall and slender pointed roof, whose shining brass trim- 
mings add to its picturesque aspect, while an elaborate ornament 
of the same metal, that rises high above the apex of the roof, ren- 
ders it still more conspicuous among its humdrum surroundings. 
The last. illustrations that belong to our text are those of 
the tower on the new Police Court-House, at Sixth Avenue and 
Tenth Street, and the tower of Trinity Church School. The first 
of these structures is as unique as the building to which it belongs, 
and rises to a considerable height in a circular form, much above 
the level of the surrounding houses. Its decoration consists chiefly 
of a spiral line of whitestone, that winds around the tower, pass- 


ing between the windows and along the edge of little loop-holes — 


that light the various stories nearly to the roof. The only fault that 
we find in this tower is in the shape of its roof, which, instead of di- 
minishing gradually to a point, as is usual in so many objects of 


similar construction, whose proportions are justly admired, has — 


superimposed upon its solid proportions the inevitable square-sided 


roof that we have borrowed from the French Mansard, and which, — 


though appropriate in its place, is frequently intensely ugly when 
used in connection with incongruous architecture. 


The tower of Trinity Church School is a not very conspicuous — 


feature of a large brown-stone building, which is seen across the 
graveyard of Trinity Church. A picturesque pile, the school re- 
minds one of some English college-building, with its multiplicity 
of Gothic, mullioned windows, The tower rises only slightly above 
this high edifice, and is small in comparison with it. But its long 
gargoyles, extending far out from the sides, are quite conspicuous, 
even remote as the tower is from Broadway. Very few buildings 
in New York owe much to the advantages of their position, and, 


after the Herald office has been mentioned, and Trinity Church 


itself, as we see it looking up Wall Street, with the Lenox Library 
above the trees of Central Park, one could almost number on his 
fingers the buildings that stand particularly well. This circum- 
stance is in great measure owing to the flatness of the city. But 
Trinity Church School is one of the few exceptions to this general 
insignificance of position. It has not, to be sure, an imposing site ; 
but, seen from Broadway, crowded with vehicles and foot-passen- 
gers, a quiet and picturesque repose lingers about its walls ; and 
whether it be seen when the trees are bare of leaves, or when the 
foliage and the turf of the churchyard are green, its remoteness 
adds to its seclusion, and carries the mood of the spectator far be- 
yond the bounds of its real distance from the tumult of the city. 


UNGLAZED “POTTERY, 


By CHARLES 
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}) HE GREEK VASE has come to be a synonyme for 
beauty of form. Not that every Greek vase is 
perfect—by no means—but that the Greeks had 
come to feel and were able to express perfection 
of form here as it had not been done before, and 
as it has not been better done since. 

It is a curious fact to know that most of what 
remains to us of the /¢vzmg Greeks and Egyptians has been saved 
for us by the dead. Not a complete house of the living exists; 
while those of the dead have been unearthed not only in Greece, 


fig. 29.—Lgyptian Kylix. 


but in parts of Italy, which in many places was colonised by Greeks, 
and in which Greek customs and Greek art had a strong hold. 

The Egyptians honoured their dead, the Greeks honoured their 
dead, and the Romans honoured their dead. Let them have our 
thanks; for, because of that, things of interest and beauty are left 
to us. Ss 

In their tombs have been found gold-work, jewels, manuscripts, 
vases: all of which tell their stories of the way men lived, how 
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they worked, what they sought; all of which show us that man ~ 


then was the same as man is now—if you pricked him he bled, if . 


Fig. 30.—Legyptian Bottle. 


you tickled him he laughed. We are apt to think that the Past 


was ignorant, brutal, savage. Have we, boastful as we are, made — 
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porcelain better than the Chinese? Have we made vases more 
beautiful than the Greeks? Poetry more musical ? 


me 
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fig. 31.—Lgyptian Vase. 


there exist in all great cities, side by side with luxury and splen- 
dour, poverty, wretchedness, squalor, brutality. 
In the days of Pericles, in those days when the Amphora and 


In the far past man was savage, brutal, ignorant; and there is 
in man still the latent tiger. In the civilisation of which we boast, 
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The Archaic Period, 


fig. 33.— 


the Temple reached their most perfect development, the influences 
of Art and Poetry were most potent upon that small democratic 
oligarchy which possessed Athens and tyrannised over Greece. 
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Fig. 32.—Tomb found in the Environs of Naples. . 


_ Then the tiger lay down in the midst of a wonderful wealth of 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, eloquence, painting (we suppose), 
and pottery. Then a whole district of the city to the northwest 
of the Acropolis and the Areopagus was occupied by the shops 
Pear the potter and the painter, and was known as the CERAMICUS, 
_ or Keramicus, as it now is often spelled. From that centre went 


out into all the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea thousands upon 
thousands of those vases and pots which were made and decorated 
there, and from whose pictures we have drawn much of our know- 
ledge of Greek life, art, manners, and dress. 

In this high time of ArT lay the seeds of corruption and 
death. The Athenian Greek became critical, refined, weak, 
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luxurious, corrupt, base, and then he went to decay. In some 
tombs (Fig. 32) opened in Italy, the body is found lying at 


length in the middle, and about it stand perfect vases, love- 
offerings of friends: were they once filled with perfumes upon 


Fig. 34.—The Departure of Achilles, from Vase in the Louvre, 


which the spirit of the dead was wafted away? We place flowers 
in the graves of our lovely ones, and, beautiful as they are, they 
vanish with the dead. But the Greek vase remains to us after the 
lapse of two thousand years. 


fig. 35.—Kylix, of an early form, 


When the Greeks—how early—began to fashion their fine work is 
not surely known ; but pottery exists of theirs dating as far back as | 
700 years B.C. Behind them were the Assyrians and the Egyp- | 
tians, both nations great in war and great in the arts of peace. | 


The remains we have of both show the Egyptians to have been the 


fig. 30.—Kylix, finer form. 


masters, with whom began those arts which grew and bore fruit 
in Assyria and in Greece. But the art of the Egyptians seems 
never to have reached the lightness, the delicacy, the exquisite 
beauty of line, which yet glorify the fictile art of Greece. Older 
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potter’s wheel; through all history it has been the friend and 
companion of man; its products are part of his daily life; and 
delicate, brittle as they are, they have proved more enduring than 
the Pyramids. 

Nearly all the pieces of pottery found in Egypt belong to those 
things which went into the daily uses of life. Most of them 
are of common clay, with common forms, and rude finish; and 
they seem to have been of all shapes and designed for many 
purposes. Great casks, vases, pots for oil, for grain, for meats, 
for wines, for drugs, for lamps; children’s marbles, chequers, toys, 
rings, amulets, bottles, &c., &c., are among the many things shaped 
by the potter in Egypt. 

Of those things made for ornamental purposes, there still exist 


fig. 37.—Greek Rhyton, in the Louvre. 


some vases which approach the simple beauty of the Greek; of 
which we give one as pictured by Wilkinson in his work upon the 


than the oldest writings of the Hebrews, older than Homer, is the | antiquities of Egypt. 
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Fig. 29 is an ZeyPitan hkylix or drinking-cup. It much resem- 
bles the Greek kylix or cylix, except that the foot is less perfect. 

The highly-ornamented bottle (Fig. 30, aryballos) is another 
thing made purely for purposes of luxury; in which Potiphar’s wife 
used to hold her dainty perfumes—perfumes which would add to 
her dangerous charms, we may easily believe. It is modelled from 
the African calabash, which was the first vessel used there for 
carrying water. Form and decoration are both perfect in this 
small bottle. \ [ : 

We add here also a figure of very ancient Egyptian pottery, 
being an early example of their efforts at the human figure in clay. 
Tt is made to serve the purposes of a vase, whether for religious 
uses or other we do not know (Fig. 31). 

The terra-cotta earthenware vases and cups of the Greek and 
Etruscan potters, by universal consent, have come to be accepted 

_as the most beautiful and satisfactory. That they were so perfect 
from the start, and always so, no one need maintain; but that from 
Greece and from many parts of it should have come such a vast 
number of vessels, nearly all of which are beyond criticism, is what 
no one can fully explain. 

Whence came the inspiration, the perception of beauty, which 
made the ordinary potter an artist, no man can tell. 

It is not possible that the men who worked at the potter’s wheel 
in Athens, or in Samos, or in Crete, were ‘‘ educated,” as we say 
it, to such a fine sense of the beautiful. We, with all the edu- 
cation we can put into our people, do not equal them. We can 


Fig. 38.—Greek Amphora—Panatheanic, 


no more explain this than we can tell how such a wonderful growth 
of beautiful cathedrals shot up into life in France in what we call 
the “Middle Ages.” Nor was this perfection only to be found 


among the potters who worked in Greece. It brought forth works 
fit for gods in Cyrenaica, on the northern coast of Africa, in great 
abundance; of which farther on we give an example in the Cup of 


Fig. 39.—Amphora—Musée du Louvre. 


Arcestlaus, The wandering potters who went into Italy, and 
there produced those beautiful vases, were Greeks. We have been 
in the habit of calling them “Etruscan vases,” because they have 
been found in largest numbers and in most perfect preservation in 
Etruria. But it is now well known that the real Etruscan potters 
never reached the same technical skill, or had any such eye for form, 
as Was common among the Greeks. 

Of the true Etruscan vase we shall have illustrations farther on. 

I have mentioned the tombs—that many of the finest Greek 
vases have been found in those of Italy, and particularly in the 
part once called Etruria. In Fig. 32 is shown one of these tombs 
discovered near Naples. In it may be seen the remains of the 
body with vases of various shapes standing or hanging on the wall. 
Most of the vases found with the dead in Greece were buried in 
the soil, and are thus less perfect than those found in Italy. 

Goop aNnD Bap.—While, then, we can exalt the Greek vase to 
a foremost place in its perfection of form, let us say that there are 
very many Greek vases and pots which are dad, common, vulgar. 
So that no buyer, no student, must admire with his eyes shut. 
Hardly any considerable collection is without these bad things. 
Therefore, whoever seizes upon a Greek vase with the belief that 
it is beautiful because it is Greek, may wake some day to dash his 
god to pieces as false. 

Let us guard, too, against another chance for disappointment. 
Nearly all the best vases extant have lain for centuries under- 
ground ; they have lost the freshness and fineness of their polish ; 
their colouring is often defaced ; they are, perhaps, scratched or 
chipped. Seeing these rather dilapidated examples of the fictile 
art with eyes of extravagant expectation, one may feel disappoint- 
ment or disgust. But let him look on till he sees and feels the 
subtle springing lines which shot from the brain of the potter, and 
inspired his hand to shape the vase. 


As to the age of the Greek vases there are some evidences. The 
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black ground; the designs here are more beautiful; the subjects 
are mythological, historical, and poetical, and the human figures 
often have the grace and beauty which mark the best pe- 
riod of Grecian Art. 

The Decadence is marked by coarser work, less purity 
of form, and grosser and clumsier designs. 

The paste or clay at times approaches the hardness of 
“‘terra-cotta;’’ at others it is so soft as to be scratched - 
with a knife, and is easily broken. Its colour varies; the 
earlier or Archaic period is mostly of a pale lemon-colour; 
the paste used at Athens and Melos was a pale red, and 
in the best period in Greece the colour becomes a warm 
orange, while those found in Italy usually called Etruscan 
are always of adull, rather pale, red. Uponthesegrounds 
figures were painted in black, brown, yellow, and red. 

Perspective those true artists did not strive after. The 
Greeks sketched in their designs in clean lines, and co- 
loured them with flat colour, touching the muscles and 
articulations here and there to bring out more fully the 
action; but to rival the painter upon his canvas, that was 
not attempted upon pottery. It seems desirable to give 
some notion, as well as can be done in black-and-white, 
of what the earlier vases were like; and we, therefore, 
transcribe here some examples given by Birch, which show, 
not only the style of the decoration, but the forms, of the 
Archaic period (see Fig. 33). 

The animals shown are rude and clumsy, and are ar- 
ranged in bands, which are sown with flower-shapes with- 
out order or meaning. The forms, too, of the pots them- 
selves, especially the two largest, are wholly lacking in 
that fine, subtle grace which marks them during the time 
of the ‘Fine Style.” That the Art of Greece was not ~ 
born full grown and perfect like the goddess Minerva is 
certain ; but that it grew and grew fast to its perfectness 
in that most keen and subtle Greek brain is also certain. 

The time of the ‘‘ Fine Style” was the time of Peri- 
cles, of Aspasia, of /Escylus, of Phidias; the time when 


Greek poet Pindar, who lived between 520 and 440 B.C., describes 
the amphore, those painted vases which were given as prizes at 


Fig. 40.—A mphora. 


the Panatheanic festivals (see Fig. 38), and they are spoken of by 
Aristophanes, Strabo, and others.* 

Many attempts have been made to classify the works of the 
Greek potters, and the result is of some value, though a considera- 
ble degree of vagueness must attach to such as cannot be fixed by 
any signature or by the subject. Demmin,t Brongniart,t Birch, and 
others, have attempted classifications. We give here a brief sketch 
of the last as, on the whole, the most simple and probable; the 
writer follows Gerhard :— 

1, The “ Ancient” or “ Archaic ”’ style, from B.C. 700 to 450. 

2. The “Fine Style,” from B.C. 450 to 328. The best were 
during the time of Phidias. 

3. The Decadence, &c., from B.c. 228 to the end of the So- 
cial Wars, B.C. 87. This includes all made in Italy down to the 
time of Augustus, when most of the towns and works in “ Magna 
Greca”’ and the south of Italy had been destroyed. 

To the first or Archazc period are attributed the vases with 
yellow ground, having brown and maroon figures, mostly hatch- 
ings, flowers, or rude representations of animals, such as the goat, 
the pig, the stork, &c., &c. Whenever the human figure appears 
on the vases of this period it is shorter and less graceful than that 
on later work. 

The wext period is likely to show the figures in yellow upon Fig. 41.—Amphora. 


* Birch’s History of Ancient Pottery. 7 i < i 
Guide de PA paints ue ue the most beautiful of the beautiful Greek temples was built on t 


t Traité des Arts céramiques. Acropolis sacred to Minerva; when sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
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architecture, reached their height ; when the human form and the 
human face reached such a divine beauty as they had never reached 
since the days of paradise, and have not again reached. In this 
wonderful time the Greek vase was born into its perfect form. 

Some peculiarities of the old or Archazc style, after it passed the 
simple method of decoration already described, and when it began 
to treat the human figure, are thus specified by Mr. Birch: “ The 
faces of the females are white to indicate superior delicacy of com- 
plexion, and the pupils of their eyes, which are more elongated 
than those of the male figures, are red. The eyes of the men are 
engraved and of a form inclining to oval, the pupils circular. The 
eyes of the women are sometimes made like those of men, espe- 
cially on those vases on which the faces are coloured black upon a 
white ground. The forms are rather full and muscular, the noses 
long, the eyes oblique and in profile, the pupil as if seen in front, 
the extremities long and not carefully finished, the outlines rigid, 
the attitudes @ p/omd, the knees and elbows rectangular, the dra- 
peries stiff, and describing perpendicular, angular, and precise 
oval lines. The faces are generally in profile, full faces being very 
rare.” 

We quote again as to the work upon the /zze Style: “In this 
the figures are still red, and the black grounds are occasionally very 
dark and lustrous. The ornaments are in white, and so are the 
letters. The figures have lost that hardness which at first charac- 
terised them; the eyes are no longer represented oblique and in 
profile ; the extremities are finished with greater care, the chin and 
nose are more rounded, and have lost the extreme elongation of 
the earlier school. The limbs are fuller and thicker, the faces no- 
ble, the hair of the head and beard treated with greater breadth 
and mass, as in the style of the painter Zeuxis, who gave more flesh 


SE 


even his females of large proportions. The great charm of these 
designs is the beauty of the composition and the more perfect pro- 


fig. 43.—fHydria. 


portion of the figures. The head is oval, three-quar- 
ters of which are comprised from the chin to the ear, 
thus affording a guide to its proportions, which are 
far superior to those of the previous figures. The 
disproportionate shape of the limbs disappears, and 
the countenance assumes its natural form and ex- 
pression. The folds of the drapery, too, are freer, and 
the attitudes have lost their ancient rigidity. The fig- 
ures are generally large, and arranged in groups of 
two or three on each side, occupying about two-thirds 
of the height of the vase.” 

The design we have given to illustrate in some degree 
the ‘‘ Fine Style” is the ‘‘ Departure of Achilles” (Fig. 
34), taken from a vase in the Louvre. 

In our modern time it has come to pass that men 
worship strength, power, words, gold; brass—every- 
thing but beauty. They care little to have beautiful 
things about them, to be beautiful themselves, to create 
beautiful children, or to do beautiful work. And what 
is the result? Often they are as unlovely in their 
souls as in their persons; and so, while we boast of 


great cities, and long railways, and amazing cotton- 


mills, we boast not of beautiful men who make beau- 
tiful work. Perfection tends to perfection, and ugli- 
ness to ugliness. Therefore, let the perfect man and 
the perfect woman marry, that thus we may have the 


Fig. 42.—Kyrater (Vase Campanienne)—Musée du Louvre. 


to his figures, in order to make them appear of greater breadth 
and more grandiose, adopting the ideas of Homer, who represents 


perfect race once more. To bring this to pass we 
must insist upon perfect form and perfect decoration 
in all things about us; we must £ow beauty and value 
it. One step to this great end is to study the Greek 


vase. The next step is to make every home a temple 


of Art. 
What can we not believe of such a house as that 


of Aspasia in Athens, when she was virtually the wife 
of Pericles in the best period of Greece? That it was graced surely 
by works of divinest beauty ; that these exquisite vases which we 
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are praising stood upon her shelves, graced her pedestals and 
adorned the corners specially made for their reception. We may 
believe that the potters themsélves presented their beautiful work 
to the most distinguished woman of all Greece; that the victor in 
the Panatheanic games should ask a place for his prize in the at- 
mosphere of light and learning which surrounded this remarkable 
woman. 

The shapes and uses of the Greek vases, cups, jugs, &c., &c., 
are many. We mention here those most known as follows: for 
holding oil, wine, &c., &c., amphora, pelicé, stamnos ; for carry- 
water, &c., hydréa, kalpis, or calpis ; for mixing wine and 
krater, oxybaphon, kelebe » for pouring water, wine, 
&c., anoche, cruche, or kruche, olpé, prochoos, for cups and 
drinking-vessels, cy/éx, or kylix, kantharos, kyathos, rhyton, 
skyphos, phiale, &c., &c.; for perfumes, ointments, &c., Zekythus, 
or lecythus, alabastron, cotyle, or kotyle, aryballos, &c. 

The vases whose names are most known are these :— 

The amphora (Figs. 38, 39, 40, 41) applied to vases with two 
handles, sometimes with a pointed base to thrust into the ground 
or to be set into a tripod; great numbers of these exist, and in 
various shapes, some of which will appear in our illustrations. 


ing 
water, &c., 


Fig. 44.—Hydria. 


The amphore were used to hold wine, oil, wheat, and a great 
variety of other articles. 

The Aydrza (Figs. 43 and 44) and adpzs were used to carry 
water. The former has one handle. 

The krater or crater (Fig. 42) was a large, open-mouthed vessel 
used for mixing wine with water. 

The cruche (Fig. 45) and @wnoche were jugs or pitchers used to 
pour liquids at the symposia. 

The fylzx or cylzx (Figs. 35 and 36), the ryZon (Fig. 37), and 
the £yathos, were drinking-cups used at feasts. 

The dekythus, and kotyle and alabastron, were used for per- | 
fumes, pomatums, and other deliciousness for, the bath and the 
toilette ; and we may believe, from the number of these found, 
that woman in those antique days was careful to enhance her 
charms, - 

We give two examples of the cylix or kylix used for a drinking-- 
cup, which always carried two handles. The first (Fig. 35) is of 
the earliest period, and is more severe than the last. It is orna- 
mented only with the Greek fret, with zigzags or chevrons, &c., 
&c., of simple design. 

The other (Fig. 36) is more graceful and finished in form, and 
has a more elaborate design, which, however, seems to me quite 
behind the work found on the cups of the “ Fine Style.” 

We now ask attention to some examples of the Greek vase, 


mostly from the collections of the Louvre at Paris. 


Some of the AMPHORZ were designed for particular uses; as, 
for example, for prizes to the victors of the public games (Fig. 38), 
The fashion which prevails with us of giving cups for prizes at our 
races, &c. (usually pieces of silver), is a fashion which began with 
the Greeks, and has continued till to-day. 

Sometimes these vases were filled with oil made from the olive 
blessed by Minerva. We may well believe such amphoree so won * 
were highly valued; and this will explain the curious history of _ - 
the one now in the Museum of the Louvre. 

In 1827 this good find came to light: “ They recently found at 
Capoue the vase given to the victor at the athletic games at Athens 
in the year 332 before Christ. Beside the vase lay the skeleton of 
the victor, the Athenian himself, as was supposed. The vase is 
of clay covered with paintings, showing upon one side the goddess 
Pallas Athene (Fig. 38) launching a javelin; on the other side is a 


fig. 45.—Vase for Libations, 


group of wrestlers, a young man who is a looker-on, a judge, and — 
an old man holding a wand. At the top is found the name of the 
ruler of Athens in the year 332 B.C., and the words ‘ Przze géven 
at Athens.’”’ The victor is vanquished, his name and fame are 
forgot, but the vase is perfect after the lapse of twenty-two cen- 
turies. 

The vase here presented (Fig. 39) is an amphora decorated with 
equestrian figures, which have that archaic stiffness which some 
value. Its height is put at thirty-seven centimetres by Figuier— 
about fifteen inches. The colour is yellowish ; it is shaped with 
much care; the black varnish is brilliant, and is laid upon the ye 
low body ; the outlines are incised to limit the figures; ane the 
parts in relief are of a rusty red and unpolished. « 

The great amphora (Fig. 40) is in the Louvre Museum, andi 
one of the most perfect known. We see this form, as well 
many others of the Greek amphora, in all modern work. The clay 
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jis yellowish and is covered with a deep black. The figures are 
reserved on the yellow and are well brought out by the black. The 
simplicity and dignity of this vase can hardly be excelled, and 
these are in striking contrast with the over-decorated things, so 
many of which have been made at Sévres and Meissen. The 
great virtue of reticence was known and observed among the Greek 
artists. 

The amphora (Fig. 41) is of a more uncommon form than the 
others, in its swelling out at the base. The handles, too, are rare, 
and the twisting together at the top quite peculiar. 

The great vase KRATER (Fig. 42) called ‘Campanienne,’ is 


_some fifteen inches in height, and is perfect in form and-deeeration.- 


of Coriolanus, have aided in stirring them up to banish him. 


The figures are painted in black upon its surface. These have 
been found in great numbers in various parts of Italy. 

The hydria (Figs. 43 and 44) is a jug or cruche for carrying 
water—another term used for the same thing is Aa/pzs with two 
handles. These vary much in form, decoration, and beauty. The 
one (Fig. 43) has a black ground with red figures; the other (Fig. 
44) is just the reverse. 

The cruche or vase shown in Fig. 45, is supposed to have been 
used for libations when sacrifices were drunk to the gods. . The 
neck and mouth are peculiar. This example has a red body coy- 
ered with a black varnish, the designs showing the red. 

(To be continued.) 


CLepiero ihe Eta ENGRAVINGS. 


VOLUMNIA REPROACHING BRUTUS AND SICINIUS. 
(Frontispiece.) 


J. STEPHENSON and J. GREATBACH, Sculpnt. 


J. D. Linton, Pinxit. 


N Mr. Linton’s ‘ Volumnia,’ a subject taken from 
assumed Roman story—Niebuhr, we believe, 
questions the authenticity of what is told of 
Coriolanus—we have a theme decidedly histo- 
rical, or alleged to be so, and for the sake of 
Shakespeare’s noble drama one is quite willing 
to accept it all as truth. According to his ver- 
sion of the story, Coriolanus, ‘‘the people’s enemy,”’ has just left 
the city, banished, or as he puts it, when addressing the mob— 


“ Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere.”’ 


His mother Volumnia, his wife Virgilia, his friend Menenius, 
having, with others, taken leave of the “‘noble Roman” outside 
the gate of the city, return within its walls, and in a street near 
the gate the two women and their companion accidentally meet 
Brutus and Sicinius, the tribunes of the people, who, from jealousy 
The 
tribunes wished to avoid a rencontre, but were not in a position to 


_ do so, and the meeting afforded Volumnia and her daughter-in-law 


the opportunity of speaking their minds with far more openness, 
perhaps, than courtesy. Especially was the elder lady very bitter 
in her reproach: she says :— 


‘*” Twas you incensed the rabble ; 
Cats! that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 
' Brutus. Pray, let us go. 

Volumnia. Now, pray, sir, get you gone; 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanest house in Rome, so far my son 
(This lady’s husband here, this, do you see ?) 
Whom you have banished, does exceed you alll.”’ 


Cortolanus, Act iv., sc. 2. 


There is nothing in the composition to show a desire to go 
beyond the strict limits of the text: the figures are well arranged 
in two distinct groups, the outstretched arms of Volumnia and 
Brutus forming a connecting link between them. The face of the 
former reveals much of the fiery nature ascribed to her, while that 
of Virgilia combines sweetness with grief. The barred window is 
an object “too much” in the picture, coming intrusively before the 
eye, and thus distracting it from the figures immediately below, 
which are the “motive” of the composition. 

r. Linton’s ‘His Eminence the Cardinal Minister’ was one of 


the most important and striking works in the Exhibition last year 
of the London Institute of Water-Colour Painters, 
aN . 116 
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LAD AND LASSIE. 


FROM A DRAWING IN THE POSSESSION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Sir E, Lanpsger, R.A., Delt. F. Hott, Sculpt. 


AMONG the many favours the Queen has at*various times gra- 
ciously conferred on the London Art Fournadl is that of permitting 
it access, for the purpose of engraving, to some of the beautiful 
works of Art comprising her private collection, who, even long 
before she ascended the throne so preéminently adorned by her, 
was known to have manifested more than ordinary taste and judg- 
ment in all matters associated with the Fine Arts. And even amid 
the cares of state and the infinite variety of demands made upon 
the time and attention of the royal lady, the Queen has maintained 
her interest in the works of the artist of every kind and degree. 
Skilful herself in the use of the pencil and the etching-needle, she 
has often found, especially in’ years’ now long past, relaxation and 
amusement in their employment, cultivating her own esthetic 
tastes by practice, and thereby helping to form in the minds of her 
youthful family a love, as well as a knowledge, of what must be 
always considered one of the ‘great enjoyments of life, however 
exalted the possessor’s station: an’ enjoyment that must be the 
greater in proportion to the means and the ability one may have to 
indulge in it. 

The drawing by Landseer which is here copied by permission of 
the Queen is a highly-finished work in coloured chalk: finished, 
that is, so far as the faces are concerned; the hair and the dresses 
are touched in with great boldness and in a most effective manner. 
Who the bonnie ‘lad and lassie” may be—they are doubtless 
brother and sister—we know not, nor is it of any importance to 
the world at large. The original bears the artist’s monogram and 
the date of the drawing—the same year in which he painted several 
Scotch pictures, ‘The Monarch of the Glen,’ ‘Highland Lassie 
crossing the Stream,’ &c. Among the works belonging to the year 
1851 which were in the Landseer exhibition of 1874 were portraits, 
also in crayons, of two Highland gillies, favourite attendants, we 
believe, on the Prince Consort in his deer-stalking expeditions : 
these portraits are also in the Queen’s collection. It is quite pos- 
sible that Landseer met with this ‘Lad and Lassie’ among the 
children of the royal tenants of Balmoral, and so came to make 
this drawing of them, with which the Queen was so much inter- 
ested as to add it to her collection. 


THE SMOKER. 
FROM THE PICTURE BY J. L. MEISSONIER. 


THE truthfulness which this popular and most skilful French 
artist imparts to his subjects is almost, the surest passport to the 
acceptability of his pictures : people unable to appreciate the won- 
derful fizesse of his execution are charmed by his grasp of the 
natural in his conception of the human figure, and his complete 
freedom from anything approaching to ideal conventionalism. But 
Meissonier’s naturalism never descends to vulgarity, scarcely even 
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to commonplace: his impersonations of ordinary life are character- 
ised by a sense of elegance in unison with the painter’s refinement 
of mind. How indicative of this quality is his conception of ‘ The 
Smoker!’ Seated ‘‘corner-wise’”’ on an old-fashioned chair, he 
quietly smokes his pipe, the narcotic influence of which is seen in 
his countenance, so thoroughly significant is it of repose—yet ex- 
pressing that kind of mental activity whose cogitations are of 
nothing special, though possibly wandering over a variety of sub- 
jects. The attitude of the man is in perfect keeping with his 


PARTS: ARP N EWS: 


THE EXHIBITION 


HE exhibition at the Cercle des Mirlitons is one of 
|} the most interesting that has been offered to 
popular appreciation in Paris for some seasons 
past. Many of the greatest of the French artists 
have contributed, and within the comparatively 
restricted limits of the exhibition-room there is 
crowded a wealth of Art-treasures to make the 
impecunious Art-lover fairly sigh with envy. 

Place au rot! Meissonier, who so rarely exhibits nowadays, 
has sent this season two of his latest finished works—the ‘Two 
Friends ’ and the ‘Eve of Hohenlinden.’ The first represents the 
meeting of two generals, presumably just before a battle. It is the 
least pleasing of the two, the colouring being in the cold, yellowish 
tones which mar the perfection of his great A. T. Stewart pic- 
ture. The other, however, is as near perfection as it is possible 
for a painting to be. The scene is a wintry, snow-covered land- 
scape beneath a cold, grey, snow-surcharged sky. General Mo- 
reau and his chief of staff, on a rising ground in the background, 
look through their telescopes, with their military overcoats flutter- 


ing in the wind, while in the foreground an orderly holds their | 


horses. That is all, but that all is a marvel of colour, of drawing, 
of atmospheric effect. It is a painting that one can imagine being 
stolen by an impassioned Art-lover, only that he might gloat over 
his ill-won possession in secret. There are pictures that one might 
be proud to own, simply as fine works of Art or because signed by 


a celebrated name, but there are others the mere possession of | 


which would be a perpetual feast of beauty and eternal source of 
delight. Such a picture is this ‘ Hohenlinden.’ 

Géréme was poorly represented at the Sa/ox of last year, but his 
contributions to Les Mirlitons this season show that carelessness 
and not waning power inspired those inferior specimens of his 
art. His ‘Turkish Woman at the Bath’ is particularly fine. In 
a dim, vaulted bathing establishment a young and nude girl, her 
hands resting on the sides of a stone basin let into the wall, waits 
for the ministrations of a stalwart negress, who, crouching on the 
floor, is foaming up a mass of snow-white lather in a brass basin. 
Through a circular aperture in the vaulted roof a broad stream of 
sunlight falls athwart the form of the bather, and glistens on her 
falling tresses and undraped limbs. This effect of sunlight is tho- 
roughly characteristic. Géréme employs it often, and always with 
fine effect. 
often the case with the works of this great artist, and the warm, 
vaporous atmosphere is very wonderfully rendered. 
contribution is a small portrait of M. Charles Garnier, the archi- 
tect of the Grand Opéra. M. Garnier is one of the ugliest men in 
Paris, a fact revealed with the fidelity of a photograph by the 
strong, pitilessly accurate pencil of the artist. The colouring is 
hard, and, though the likeness is simply marvellous, the portrait 
is far from being a pleasing one. 

Detaille’s ‘ Général en Observation ’ shows a grey, weather-beaten 
windmill, the doorway of which has been chosen by the officer as 
a lookout, while his aide waits on the ladder without, and an or- 
derly holds the horses of both at one side of the mill. The great 
pupil follows close in the footsteps of his great master, Meissonier. 
The drawing of horses and figures alike is bold, vigorous, and 
correct ; while the effect of colour produced by the gay tints of 
the uniforms, relieved against the weather-stained timbers of the 


The colouring is far less hard and metallic, as is too | 


His other 


AT THE CERCLE DES MIRLITONS. 


apparent absence of consciousness: the fingers of his left hand — 
are thrust carelessly into his breeches-pocket ; one foot is pushed ~ 
forward and is turned on its side, while the other is forced back 
and rests against the bar of the chair. The foreshortening of this 
right leg shows very clever drawing, as the whole design suggests — 
the idea of one who, for the present at least, is at peace with him-— 
self and all the world. The xonchalant, easy indifference of this 
Parisian of the last century is inimitable, and is by no means the 
least meritorious quality of the picture. 


old mill, is very admirably managed. Seven years ago such a pic- 
ture as this from the pencil of the boy-artist could have been pur- 
chased for $300; now it will readily command at least ten times as ~ 
much. And his success has been legitimately won by sheer force 
of talent, and by the simple process of exhibiting his works at the 
Salon. No dealer @ la mode ever puffed his pictures into popular — 
favour. He did the best thing he could do, and set it where all 
men could see it—that was all. And success, for once deserting 
charlatanism and puffery, followed hard on the sa of honest 
endeavour backed by true genius. 
The comrade and rival of Detaille as a painter of military scenes, 
M. de Neuville, is represented by two paintings. One shows us 
the ‘ Interior of a Church,’ crowded with Prussian prisoners after — 
the battle of Villersexel. The attitudes of the tired-out soldiers, — 
eloquent of the utter prostration of overwhelming fatigue, the cha- 
racteristic German faces, the soiled and war-worn uniforms, are 
thoroughly well reproduced. His other contribution, a small-sized, 
full-length portrait of M. René de Sarenay, in the uniform of a com- 
mandant of the Mobiles, is eminently pleasing, the high-bred air — 
of the sitter being admirably rendered. But M. de Neuville is not — 
yet a rival of whom Detaille need stand much in dread. 
Gustave Doré’s vocation is hardly that of a painter in oils, nor is 
the present specimen of his paintings calculated to shake an Art- 
critic in that belief. There are crudities of colour and defects of — 
drawing about this ‘ Arrival of a Diligence in a Village of La 
Mancha, Spain,’ that are not atoned for, as they often are in this 
great artist’s works, by any noticeable display of his peculiar gifts. — 
The groups of peasants and beggars and half-naked children, that 
have hurried forth to meet the coming vehicle, are picturesque and — 
characteristic. But the greens and the blues and the yellows in 
the draperies glare and swear at each other, and the sky has a 
hard, stony look; and altogether we would give the whole of this 
big canvas willingly for an inch-square pen-and-ink drawing from 
Doré’s hand. D 
Fichel paints charmingly, and his pictures are always pleasing, 
but there is a wearisome monotony about the subjects and even 
in the colouring. He always paints a group of personages in 
eighteenth-century costumes; and while the attention becomes — 
fatigued with the sameness of the subject, and perhaps also its © 
triviality, there is, not as there is in the case of Meissonier, such 
power of execution as would make even the most commonplace “7 
subjects interesting and profitable to study. His ‘Concert’ 
the present exhibition presents all his usual qualifications, ore 
accuracy of drawing, and a thorough knowledge of all details of — 
dress and furnishing of the period represented, the same group of 
gentlemen in velvet and satin, the same affected damsels in silk 
and gauze, the same tones of pale-red velvet, the same delicacy of 
colouring and fineness of finish, that are generally observable in 
this artist’s works. His pictures suit the taste of the day, how- 
ever, and form eminently pleasing ornaments for a lady’ s salon, 
That Art can elevate the most trivial of subjects is a fact easily 
proved by examination of the ‘Casque de Henri II.,’ painted by 
Vollon, which figures in the present exhibition. The royal helmet, 
in burnished steel damasked with gold, rests on the cover of a 
book bound in red velvet, and shines with subdued, rayless lustre 
on the full light that falls upon it. All the details of the work- 
manship and ornamentation are finished with exceeding care and 
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minuteness, yet without hardness, and with great vigour and breadth 
of handling. The artists who visit Les Mirlitons delight in this 
picture for many technical reasons. Vollon is also represented by 
the wonderful wind-swept landscape of which I spoke in a prece- 


_ ding paper. 


Bonnat exhibits one of the finest of his works, a large-sized | 


painting representing an Italian peasant-mother, clasping in her 


arms her laughing little daughter, a girl of some ten or twelve 


years of age. The rich yet luminous colouring of this picture, the 
_ vigour of the drawing, the expressiveness of the two charming heads, 
the breadth of handling, and the power visible in the whole, ren- 


_ pet theories of his own. 


der this picture one of the most striking examples of this painter’s 
talent that I have ever seen. It was painted in 1873, an epoch 
probably before the artist went after strange gods—that is to say, 
It was originally executed for the Exhi- 
bition of Vienna, and was purchased by Baron Springer, of that 


‘city. 


conception. 


At the opening of the present exhibition ‘The Nursing Mother,’ 
by Munkacsy, was cited as among the most remarkable pictures 
that were on view. It represented the interior of a peasant’s 
home, with a young mother holding her infant to her breast, while 
she watched with amused interest the gambols of a party of fat 
little puppies around a pan of milk which is placed upon the floor. 
But a quarrel between the artist and the hanging committee, rela- 


‘tive to the position accorded to this picture, led to its immediate 


removal, and also to the resignation of M. Munkacsy from the 
club. By the laws of the institution, however, no artist can re- 
move a picture during the opening of the exhibition without re- 
placing it by another of his works. So in two days’ time the 
painter dashed off a piece of still-life, an ivory tankard and other 
objects grouped on a table covered with red velvet, which now 
holds the place formerly occupied by the ‘Mére Nourrice.’ That 
so distinguished an artist should have experienced such treatment 
at the hands of the managers of Les Mirlitons does not speak 


very well for the manner in which the affairs of that club are 


conducted. But M. Munkacsy is not a Frenchman, a fact that 
will account for any amount of rudeness that he might be called 
upon to endure. 

Lefebvre’s solitary contribution, ‘Une Nymphe Chasseresse,’ 
represents a young votaress of Diana, clad in a loose robe, with a 
quiver on her shoulder, and holding in one hand a bow, while she 
rests the other on the graceful head of a greyhound at her sidé. 
The slight yet symmetrical figure of the young girl, and the spirited 
grace of her pose, are very characteristic of the followers of the 
divine huntress, and are extremely well rendered. No one better 
‘than Lefebvre knows how to reproduce the delicacy of a youthful 
maiden form without suffering the slender outlines to give an 
impression of weakness or fragility. Young and daintily formed 
as is his nymph, she yet strikes the observer as an active and vigo- 
rous daughter of the woods. 

Voillemot is represented by two pictures, each a single figure, 
and both remarkable for delicacy of colouring and for grace of 
One, entitled ‘A Star,’ is probably a study for a 
larger and more important work. It represents a female form 
standing on tiptoe upon a vaguely-indicated globe, enveloped in 
pale-grey drapery, and holding aloft in her two upraised hands a 
star of glowing yellow light. Relieved against the background of 
a twilight sky, her long, rippled tresses flowing almost to her feet, 
this dainty, graceful figure shows as a very impersonation of the 
planet Venus. His other picture, ‘ La Femme.aux Roses,’ shows 
a fair damsel, enveloped in transparent draperies of pearly gauze, 
asleep on a couch amid a profusion of scattered roses. Her nude 


form, beneath the transparent folds of her mist-like robe, is exqui- 


sitely painted, and there is a Watteau-like delicacy about the colour- 
ing of this picture that renders it very charming. 

_ Like Voillemot, Louis Leloir exhibits two pictures, each contain- 
ing a single female figure. His ‘ Danseuse’ represents an Oriental 
dancer leaning breathless against a wall, her tambourine in her 
hand. Her draperies of yellow satin and black-embroidered velvet 


are very wonderfully painted. His other contribution is entitled 


‘Repose.’ It is a delicious little picture, representing a girl lying 
on a couch and teasing a cockatoo, which she holds in one hand, 
by means of a long feather. Her draperies of embroidered crape, 
the coverings of the couch, the hangings on the wall, are all in 
cool tones of pale, soft grey, only relieved by slight indications of 
gay-hued embroidery on the girl’s dress, by the flesh-tints of her 
face and hands, and by the white plumage of the exasperated bird. 
Yet, so artistically are the different greys blended that the general 
effect is in no wise monotonous or cold. Very highly and carefully 
finished, this picture is one of the most attractive works in the 
whole exhibition, always excepting the marvellous ‘ Hohenlinden °. 
of Meissonier. 

The scene of both of the two large paintings from the pencil of 
De Nittis is laid in London; one representing Trafalgar Square, 
and the other the National Gallery and the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, wherein Nell Gwynn was buried. While admiring 
the spirit and accuracy wherewith each scene of busy London life 
is rendered, one cannot help regretting that De Nittis should devote 
his pencil so exclusively to these transcriptions of architecture. 
One defect may be noticed in these London scenes: the female 
figures lack the distinctive English stamp, and are somewhat too 
Parisian in style and bearing. Of the two pictures, the view of 
Trafalgar Square is generally preferred, owing probably to the 
more picturesque nature of the point of view therein represented ; 
the tall column, with the Landseer lions, and the plashing fountains 
at its base, forming a fine central object in the painting. 

‘The Cardinal,’ by J. P. Laurens, is a fine effect of colour, the 
scarlet robes of his Eminence being relieved by the black gown of 
the monk, who sits beside him, and by the dusky tints of the 
tapestry hanging that forms the background. ‘The Boar-Hunt,’ 
by Luminais, is full of animation and movement. The scene is a 
narrow mountain-defile, wherein the dogs have attacked the boar, 
and brought him to bay, but not before he has killed the steed of 
one of the huntsmen, which lies prostrate in the foreground ; while 
the rider, sorely hurt, sits at a distance, indifferent to the progress 
of the fray, or to the ‘ Hallali!’’ which one of his comrades is 
sounding on his horn. ‘Fredegonde,’ by the same artist, is a sin- 
gle female figure in ancient Gothic attire; a robe of pale bluish- 
green beneath a dark-brown mantle, and a quaint head-gear of 
white linen, from beneath which last looks a sinister, worn face, 
that might befit Lady Macbeth. 

Carolus-Duran has sent two portraits: one of M. Pasdeloup, the 
director of the popular concerts; and the other that of the actor 
Berthelier. Neither is in his best style, the head of Berthelier 
being a mere sketch. Two noble portraits by Dubufe, one of an 
elderly lady, the other that of M. Théophile Gide, are the finest 
efforts in that line which the present exhibition contains ; though 
Jalabert has sent two admirable portraits also. One, that of a girl 
of fourteen in a blue dress, is remarkable for delicacy and refine- 
ment of treatment. Landelle’s portrait of the King of Holland is 
vigorously painted, and is also an admirable likeness. 

In landscapes there is but little shown that is remarkable, if we 
may except the Vollon. M. Guesnet exhibits a very fine ‘ Harvest- 
Scene,’ a wide-spreading wheat-field beneath a hot, blue summer 
sky, with a loaded waggon in the foreground, the horses whereof 
are admirably painted. The warm, clear atmosphere of the sunny 
summer day is also well reproduced. 

To say that Lampert has sent one of his characteristic groups 
of cats is to say that he has graced the walls of the exhibition- 
room with one of its most charming attractions. Lampert is also 
represented by a delicious little portrait of a pet griffon-dog be- 
longing to M. Rocachi. A nameless picture by Lucien Gros repre- 
sents a duel, wherein one of the combatants has just fallen a vic- 
tim to the skill of the other. He lies prostrate at the feet of his 
adversary, who, with the calm satisfaction of one who has well 
completed some important piece of work, is replacing his sword in 
its sheath. The rencontre has taken place, not in the open air, 
but in a vaulted room, at the foot of a dark staircase, leading up- 
ward into the thickness of the wall. 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 
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HE South Kensington Museum, which we hold to 
be at once the most delightful and precious trea- 
sury of evcrything pertaining to the growth of 
English Art and Art-education, has recently re- 
ceived a valuable addition to its treasures in a 
collection of water-colour paintings, the bequest 
of the late William Smith, sometime deputy- 

chairman of the National Portrait-Gallery. This collection, which 

has just now been thrown open to the public, consists of 222 

paintings, ranging from Cozens, Girtin, and Turner, to living art- 

ists, and comprises no fewer than seventy-five examples of artists 
previously unrepresented in the Museum galleries. In addition to 
this acceptable contribution, to what is now, perhaps, the most 
complete historical collection of the works of British painters in 
water-colours in existence, the Library of the Department of Art 
has received from the same-source a bequest of 1,000 books rela- 
ting to the Fine Arts, some of which are exceedingly rare and 
valuable. We have difficulty in restraining our pen from dwell- 
ing once again upon the vast amount of care, attention, learn- 
ing, and money, lavished by the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, and it may be added private individuals, in making “ South 

Kensington”? worthy of the wealth, cultivation, and intellect, of 

Great Britain. It would be something like presumptive egotism to 

say that it is altogether the most interesting and delightful public 

resort in Europe; but that it is near akin to it, that it displays in 
small space the most thorough, and varied, and pleasing collection 
of Art-treasures to be found in Europe we think that few who have 
made themselves acquainted with its numberless excellences will be 
prepared to gainsay. The Louvre contains more priceless paint- 
ings; the National Gallery more curious illustrations of European 
art; other Continental Museums possess, perhaps, a greater variety 
of famous pictures; the British Museum encloses more wonderful 
store of archaeological treasures; but nowhere do we find such 
exhaustive research of the Art of to-day exemplified as in the 
rooms and galleries of the South Kensington Museum. An illus- 
tration of our meaning may be found in the fact that the historical 
collection of Japanese porcelain and pottery recently exhibited at 

Philadelphia has reached its final destination in one of the South 

Kensington corridors, where it daily attracts the wonderment and 

admiration of Londoners. The last valuable bequest of Mr. 

Smith, marking as it does the progress of the art of painting in 

water-colour in England from the middle of the last century to the 

present time, is worthy evidence of the public-spirited munificence 
which tends so greatly to foster and encourage the love of Art in 
this country. To those who may be interested in the subject, the 

South Kensington Museum at present contains the most elaborate 

and complete representation of the birth, childhood, and manhood, 

of that love in so far as it has relation to the interesting and beau- 
tiful branch of Art known as drawing in water-colours. 

The internal decorating of rooms by artists of repute, which is 
becoming a recognised though expensive addition of English 
household art, has received some share of public notice lately 
through the successes in this direction of Mr. Whistler, of whose 
Academy contributions we have generally written in terms of high 
commendation. This gentleman has been recently engaged in the 
decoration of the diping-room of one of the mansions fronting the 
southern part of Hyde Park, where it skirts the Kensington road. 
The largest latitude was, we understand, permitted the artist in the 
choice of style and design, and he determined on making the deco- 
ration a harmony in blue and gold, and to use that exquisitely- 
beautiful bird, the peacock, as a means of carrying out this ar- 
rangement. Taking the ingenious artist's own explanation, a 
pattern invented from the eye of the peacock (portions of concen- 
tric circles) is displayed on the ceiling spreading from the lamps; 
between them, in panels, is a pattern devised from the gorgeous 
breast-feathers ; and these two patterns are repeated throughout 
the room. In the concave moulding the eye-ornament is seen 
running along beneath the small breastwork or feathers. 
lowest shelf the eye is again seen, and on the shelf above these 
patterns are combined the eye, the breastwork, and the throat. 
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Beginning again from a rich blue carpet on the floor, the dado ex- 
hibits the breastwork, blue on gold, while above, on the blue wall, 
the pattern is reversed, gold on blue. Above the breastwork on — 
the dado the eye is again found also reversed—that is, gold on blue, 
as hitherto blue on gold. Blue peacocks on the gold window- 
shutters and gold peacocks on the blue wall at one end of the 
room will give an idea of the gorgeous beauty with which the 
design is completed. The whole work, which includes the portrait — 
of a lady in Japanese dress in a frame over the fireplace, has been 
executed by the artist’s own hand. Ata certain height above the 
dado are shelves carried, and divided by a slight wooden frame-. 
work, the whole of which is carved and gilt, forming a series of. 
receptacles for the display of choice specimens of china. The 
lights are pendent from the ceiling, and are to take a shape in 
accordance with the forms in the decoration. This sumptuous — 
dining-room has already acquired a certain reputation as the — 
“ Peacock-Room,” much, no doubt, to the personal gratification of 
its owner. whose peculiar taste would have been more becomingly 
displayed in some well-lighted, sun-capped summer palace on the 
shores of the Bosphorus than in the circumscribed dining-room of 
a commonplace, smoke-enshrouded London mansion. Mr. Whis- 
tler’s skill in producing ‘“‘ harmonies ”’ has been seldom better illus- 
trated than in this last ambitious effort of his. The wealthy seem 
disposed to accept this last manifestation of his genius as the 
creation for them of a new fashion, which, like other fashions, will 
have its day, but will be productive of no real good except to bring 
money to the pockets of struggling artists, and perchance to ex- 
emplify the inordinate vanity of a few of the rich men of London. 
Touching these latter it may be mentioned that the last faint 
trace of the one-time greatness of a gentleman whose one public 
virtue consists in his having secured the open space of Leicester 
Square for the people, willbe effaced at the motion of the auc- — 
tioneer’s hammer in April. The collection of modern paintings 
formed by Mr. Albert Grant for the decoration of Kensington — 
House, comprising perhaps the largest number of masterpieces of 
the English school ever offered for sale, will be disposed of in 
London during the present season. It will be curious to note the 
prices obtained, as affording a fair standard of the present value of 
works by living English artists. Scarcely a single painter on the 
Academy roll will be left unrepresented, and in addition the cata- 
logue will contain the names of such distinguished artists as 
Holman Hunt, W. Miiller, G. Cattermole, Birket Foster, Haghe, 
Lance, and Tissot. Altogether, thirty Royal Academicians and 
nine Associate Academicians, besides other notable artists, will 
help to furnish refreshing evidence to the more cynical of the club 
gossips of London of the delight with which Folly will sometimes 
view the martyrdom of Fame. ; 
Artists of whatever degree and repute are at present actively — 
engaged in finishing the work they have in hand for the Academy. ' 
Besides the important landscape by Millais for which I bespoke — 
attention in my last, this distinguished artist will contribute to the 
Burlington House exhibition a very striking portrait of the colonel — 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, whose picturesque Tudor uniform is _ 
well known to visitors to the Tower of London. The subject of — 
the picture, and the display of brilliant colour which it will neces- 
sarily comprise, will afford ample scope for the representation of — 
those splendid gifts of drawing and original design of which Mr. | 
Millais is happily the possessor. Mr. Leighton wlll contribute not 
only two very charming illustrations of his skill in depicting Eastern | 
life, but will be represented, we believe, for the first time in the 
Sculpture-Gallery, a remarkable piece of evidence of the active 
and fruitful qualities of his genius. The subject of this composi- — 
tion, which is now being cast in bronze, is ‘The Athlete with thes 
Serpent.’ The opinion of competent judges as to its excellen 
is awaited with considerable curiosity. Mr. Marks, whose admira- 
ble Hogarthian qualities as an artist must have been recognised. 
and admired by all who attentively considered his contributions 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition, will send to the Academy a piece © 
of quasi-historic gemre in the shape of a picture illustrative of 
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lant of that period. Saving fashion of dress, and peculiarity of 


i 


accessory, little difference will be discovered, we ween, betwixt 


the incidents of such a meeting in the present and those which 


marked the borrowing of money for dissipation in the past. 
Spiders are spiders all the world over, and the naughty giddiness 
of the gaudy fly is as much present in this life of to-day as in the 
time when bright satin and point-lace took the place of sombre 
broadcloth and linen, and cavaliers loved their ounce of artificial 
wit better than an honest pound of sound sense. ‘The Spider 
and the Fly’ is the appropriate title of this picture by Mr. Marks, 
which will be his sole contribution. Mr. Onless, the recently- 
created associate of the Academy, a painter whose power of por- 
traiture is as strong as that of any living English artist, intends 
sending a portrait of the Recorder of London, a gentleman whose 
genial face and dignified bearing must be familiar to many resi- 
dents of Washington and New York. Mr. Russell Gurney could 
not have selected a worthier artist to perform a more meritorious 
or gratifying duty than in painting for posterity the faithful and 
powerful representation of an upright and learned minister of 
justice. Mr. J. C. Hook, as usual, contributes his characteristic 
and charming illustrations of sea-life, and equally as a matter of 
course he selects the sunny, picturesque beaches of South Devon 
as the foreground of his two most prominent pictures. In the one 
an incident of the fisher-life of the coast is represented; in the 
other we have a lad engaged in the nefarious pastime of trapping 
sea-gulls by means of bait, hook, and line. A third contribution 
from Mr. Hook’s studio is a landscape, like all his landscapes, of 


considerable originality of treatment and artistic excellence, show- 


ing woodland, meadow, and water, beneath the genial, comely 
influence of an autumnal sky. Mr. Ward and his accomplished 
wife seek as heretofore in the pages of history for subjects for 
their pictures of the year, An incident in the domestic life of 
Napoleon I. suggests opportunity for the exercise of the peculiar 
talents of the one; a pleasing reminiscence of the childhood of the 
Princess Charlotte, a lady whose personal virtues gilded the profli- 
gate period of the Regency, furnishes scope for the deft use of the 
pencil of the other. Mr. Long, whose clever pictures of the ‘ Pool 
of Bethesda’ last year, and of the ‘ Babylonian Marriage-Market ’ 


in the year previous, caused some excitement among Art-connois- 
seurs, selects a page from Herodotus once again as his Academy 
subject. This picture, which has occupied the talents and atten- 
tion of the artist for two years, promises to be one of the prominent 
features of the May exhibition. It represents an ancient Egyptian 
festival, and contains a multitude of figures, painted with marvellous 
attention to anatomical detail in the figure-drawings, and with 
equal care and studious reflection in respect to the details of cos- 
tume, architecture, and decoration. Mr. Leslie, whose delightful 
pieces of domestic genre never fail to prove great centres of attrac- 
tion in the Burlington Galleries, will exhibit this year three pretty 
specimens of young ladies of the Pamela period gathering cowslips 
for cowslip-wine. A commonplace subject enough in all truth, says 
the cynic; but from the easel of Mr. Leslie it will come forth with 
a halo of poetry about it, and invested with a charm of composi- 
tion and colour which will, as we suggest, make this picture one 
of the points of attraction for the gay crowd which loves to flirt 
with beauty, whether in the flesh or on canvas, in the rooms of the 
Academy. 

The first of May, it is definitely settled, will witness the opening 
of the Grosvenor Gallery, of which notice has been already taken, 
which will share with the Royal Academy the attention, criticism, 
and, it may be added, abuse of the world of Art for the season. It 
is too much to believe that an honest attempt to promote a love for 
high Art will be allowed to pass by without ungenerous onslaught 
of some kind, and we shall have by-and-by plenty of unfavourable 
criticism of the speculative philanthropy of the generous Sir Coutts 
Lindsay (who, by-the-way, is an artist himself, and one of no mean 
order of merit) and of his ardent supporters. 

The annual report of the Director of the National Gallery, just 
published, discovers the fact that the Government has expended 
during the past year $30,000 in the purchase of four pictures of the 
Italian school, by Giambattista Moroni, and one portrait by the 
painter Alexandra Bonvicino, Two important Art-exhibitions 
have opened in London for the present season, the Exhibitions 
of the Society of Lady Artists and of the Society of British 
Artists. 

CHARLES E. PASCOE. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


HE visitor to the fifty-second annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design will be almost 
instantaneously impressed with the novelty and 
fresh character of the collection. A year ago there 
was a general complaint of the monotony of the 

“pictures, of the tiresome repetitions of familiar 
subjects, of the great lack of invention and im- 


_agination evinced by our painters generally. This season it is as 


if some magician’s wand had been waved over the scene, causing 
a sudden transformation of monotony into variety, of conventional 
caution into audacious daring. It is, of course, true that the 
suddenness of the change is altogether on the surface. A power- 
ful Art-feeling has been for years stirring among the younger gene- 


ration of painters; we have been sending out students by the score 


to Paris and to Munich; and hence it is logically no wonder that 


_than former ones, even if-not much better. 


we have now some fruits of this movement. And then the much- 
abused hanging committee would seem to have something to do 
with the result, as it impresses the Academy visitor. They have 
given the pictures from the young men abroad, and from new 
names here, a most generous hospitality, placing them in favour- 
able positions, giving them a prominence that stamps the exhibi- 
tion with a fresh and unfamiliar air. In doing this, some injustice 
has been done to old public favourites, but these painters have too 
strong a hold upon public liking to fear the rivalry of new-comers. 
The exhibition is for the reasons given much more entertaining 
No season has seen 
Worse pictures than some of those this year hung conspicuously on 
the line; but no season has seen so many stimulating canvases, so 
much of earnest promise, such evidence of original and imaginative 
esa 


Some of the paintings, indeed, just miss being really great. 
Take Duveneck’s ‘ Turkish Page’ (No. 431), for instance—a pic- 
ture of a lad seated on the floor, a rug over his limbs, from which 
his feet project; his body above the waist nude; a heavy rug sus- 
pended, against which his head and shoulders are drawn; in one 
hand a vessel containing fruit, upon which a cockatoo is feeding ; a 
bronze jug and basin by way of accessories. The strength and 
character of the painting are notable ; the drawing and painting of 
the boy’s limbs, the admirable texture of the bronze vessels, the 
truth of all the accessories, the numerous perfect little pictures 
within the picture, are all very striking, and win the beholder’s 
admiration. And yet the eye is fretted with the harshness of the 
ensemble, and is worried because details are not rightly subordinated 
to one harmonious whole; while the spectator fairly sickens over 
the excessive realistic attenuation of the boy’s figure. Assuredly 
no Art-purpose is served by this portrait of a skeleton lad ; nor is 
it clear that any other purpose is served byit. It is a painting that 
would have placed the painter on a very high plane had he but 
consented to believe that harshness is not a necessary element of 
strength, and that realism may be pushed to a repulsive extreme. 

There are no better painted nor more charming pictures in the 
collection than numerous portraits of young women. Several of 
these are by Mr. Porter, of Boston (Nos. 425, 434, 447). They 
are excellent in drawing, exquisite in colouring, and full of seduc- 
tive charm. There is a portrait of a’ three-quarter length by Mr. 
Lauire (456) that is simply admirable—admirable in execution, 
in the rich simplicity of the dress, in the fresh loveliness of the 
face, in the union of boldness and strength with gentleness and 
delicacy. Mr. Page sends‘a three-quarter length ananicbed por- 
trait of a lady (437), that has a peculiar quality—it is like a mystic 
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portrait, shadowing forth vaguely out of the canvas, awakening and 
stimulating expectation. Two portraits of young women, both full 
length, are entitled ‘ Reverie’—one is by W. H. Low (239), the 
other by William Morgan (219). That by the latter is probably 
the better painted; but the other is by a very young artist, a 
student only, and, if less technically excellent than the other, is 
bold in conception and strong in thought. It represents a young 
woman, with not an ideally beautiful face, clothed in an ample red 
dress, seated with a hound at her side, her hand caressing the dog, 
whose face is wistfully upturned to hers, while her thoughts are 
drifting away into dreamland. 
painted; the woman’s figure not so well; but the picture is fresh 
and bold, and hence is of exceeding interest, notwithstanding its 
technical defects. 

There are several strong marine pictures in the collection, the 
painters being W.T. Richards, M. F. H. De Haas, Bricher, Arthur 
Quartley, and Edward Moran. That by the first-named artist is 
entitled ‘Gull Rock, Newport, Fog coming in’ (343). Weare so 
familiar with soft, summer coast-scenes by Mr. Richards, that 
this strong picture from his brush comes as a surprise. There is 
no storm, but the dark-green sea lifts with a deep pulsation, and 
dashes over the rock with a resistless motion, that is very suggestive 
of latent power. It is a painting full of large simplicity and quiet 
truth, that study cannot easily éxhaust. Mr. Quartley’s ‘Close of 
a Stormy Day’ (457) affords a striking contrast, being full of 
turbulence and strong effects. The sea, fretted by the wind, tosses 
wildly into the air, breaks upon the rocks and the high cliffs in the 
foreground with furious vehemence, and shows, in every angry 
crest, the tumult within it. In the distance the clouds are floating 
away, and a sudden burst of sunlight illuminates with golden tints 
a long line of rocky shore. This painting is by far the strong- 
est thing Mr. Quartley has executed, and admits him, without 
demur, into the front rank of our marine painters. M. F. H. 
De Haas, who is rarely less than excellent, appears with a subject 
which he designates ‘ Drifted ashore in a Fog’ (365). It has all 
his strong characteristics—a sea full of life and motion, and objects 
painted with vz and effect. It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
understand the story. The fog, having lifted, shows a schooner 
so close into the sandy shore as to be plunging in the surf, 
while her crew are busy at her sails, preparing for the inevitable 
fact that she must ground. But upon the beach is a tent, with 
a group of people, all having no relation to the schooner, so 
far as can be seen. It is, however, a thoroughly good paint- 
ing in all its main features. If the figures on the beach lack 
the immense vitality that characterises those in Achenbach’s 
coast-scenes, the sea is full of life, and the schooner plunges in the 
shallow surf with indisputable vigour. The marine view by Mr. 
Bricher is of a very different character. It is called ‘ Off the North 
Head, Grand Menan’ (185). In the middle distance the North 
Head rises through a misty atmosphere; in the foreground the 
surf breaks with a steady roll upon the beach; in the distance the 
horizon is dotted with many sails. The sun, which is low, has just 
broken through a bank of clouds, and is touching up the sails with 
a pink glow, sending brilliant glances of light over the waves, turn- 
ing the spray of the surf here and there into pink-tinted vapour, 
and sending over the whole picture a rich and effulgent glow. 
Perhaps the light on the sails and the surf is too pink in tint, but 
the picture is charged with poetic sentiment; it is a summer-sea, 


full of subtle beauties, that one would fain linger by in pleasant | 


dreams through a long vacation. Edward Moran is fond of 
painting night sea-scenes, the moon breaking through drifting 
clouds, and vessels, with their towering sails, cast in deep shadow, 
while the moonlight burnishes the crests of the waves. There is 
always an abundance of poetic effect in these pictures, with their 
mysterious shadows, their silvery lights, their strong contrasts, 
their sense, in the sweeping motion of the ships, of lonely majesty 
and power. A picture of this class is ‘Moonlight on Orient 
Bay ’ (565). Sometimes Mr. Moran pitches his colours in much 
too high a key, as in his ‘Sunset, New York Bay ’ (177). 
Landscapes have always been a strong and interesting feature of 
the Academy exhibitions, and this year there are a large number of 
marked merit. Mr. Sanford Gifford appears with four pictures, and 
repeats in them all the peculiar traits that distinguish his canvases. 
In looking at his ‘Leander’s Tower on the Bosphorus’ (312), the 
golden light, that falls on sea and boats and tower, seems poet- 


The hound is particularly well | 


ically true to the sentiment and the associations of the ple 
Even if no such yellow light ever in truth fell upon mund 
things with its supreme glory, it does not, in these remote and ha 
mythical places, seem wholly improbable; but, in ‘Sunset on t 
Hudson’ (404), it is impossible for the imagination to accept 
What is a golden glory on the Bosphorus is a dazzling falsehoc 
on the Hudson. In the Bosphorus picture the artist has given 
the canvas his best feeling and best skill. It is a poem of lig 
and colour. The picturesque tower in the foreground is bathed 
radiant light and washed by waves of molten gold. The sky ar 
atmosphere are luminous, tender, and full of strange beauty, whi 
the distant sails look like birds of glorious wing reflecting tl 
golden splendour of the heavens. Whether one acknowledges t! 
colour as truthful or not, he can be but fascinated with its rare ar 
poetic charm. 
There are two landscapes by George Inness which provo 
both admiration and criticism. The exalted reputation of this 
artist exacts of the critic no little caution in any unfavourable com- 
ment he may be disposed to utter; but, as criticism is valueless 
unless it honestly reflects the convictions of the critic, we must s 
down our impressions such as they are. One of Mr. Inness’s sub- 
jects is entitled ‘Autumn’ (221), the other the ‘ Homestead’ (410). 
The first of these pictures is a low, se Wyn covered wi 
grass, and studded with groups of trees. The trees are in all t 
splendour of autumn foliage; the grass Be retains its summet 
greenness. A superb flood of light pours down from the sky upon 
the grassy plain—a light that is the very radiance of the sun i 
One rarely sees upon canvas such a breadth of rich, glowing sun 
light as in this picture; in truth, genuine sunshine is somewhat 
rare in our landscapes. But upon this sun-lighted plain the ind 
tumn trees stand up in a sort of independent pictorial displaall 
There is little composition, no autumn sentiment, nothing of t 
atmosphere of an October or November day, and no harmonio 
relation of parts. View the painting as we may, we find it perplex- 
ing. Its radiant sunlight commands attention, but we can discover 
no artistic purpose in the arrangement, and but little truth 
feeling to the season it depicts. ‘The Homestead’ has in a le 
degree similar unaccountable characteristics. That is hardly a 
work of Art that sets down a house and scatters trees about it 
promiscuously, as if a section of country had been framed in for a 
picture without the least selection, with all its scattered and unre- 
lated effects. As in the other picture, the out-of-door feeling, the 
sense of light and airiness, are delightful; but one can but wonder 
at the isolated tree-studies and the lack of unity. Mr. Inness has 
even introduced on his open plain tall, branchless saplings, in face 
of the fact that trees in open places invariably send out spreading 
branches, while in compact forests they shoot up in long, straight 
lines towards the light. But, whatever may be the defects, no ca 
vas from Mr. Inness can be without a great deal of masterly pais 
ing; that goes without saying. 
Bierstadt appears with but one picture, this being a large land- 
scape of California scenery, entitled ‘Mountain Lake’ (452). 
represents a lake in the foreground, with on one side a grassy, 
flower-enamelled point of land, covered with tall trees, and on its 
other sides cliffs that. tower into the region of snow. Gre 
clouds are rolling up over the cliffs on the left, and forming in 
pinnacles and grotesque masses, above which rise mountain-peaks — 
capped with snow. In this picture, the artist has carried his pas 
sion for theatrical effect to the extreme. Whatever excellen 
there is in the details of the painting—in the rich transparent sha- 
dows of the lake, the great trees with their peculiar forms, the 
snow-capped peaks that seem to scale the heavens, or in the turbu- 
lent cloud-forms—is largely offset by the extravagance of the com- 
position. It is quite likely that some persons will think this extrava-_ 
gance nothing less than imaginative power, but we fear it is con- 
scious exaggeration for the sake of sensation. q 
Two subjects by Whittredge have great charm. One is 1 
‘Morning in the Woods’ (186), the other ‘ Evening in the Woods 
(391). They are wood interiors of the character this artist s 
much delights to paint, and in which he always appears at his b 
‘Morning in the Woods’ shows a forest principally of yo! 
trees, amid which flows a woodland stream. The cool mornin 
light is breaking through the green leafage, glancing along 
trunks of the trees, casting faint shadows in the brook, and flit 
ing reflected brilliance upon the water as it murmurs on its way 
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_ The scene is cool, shadowy, full ofa hundred touches of tender 
‘colour, and richly expressive of the sentiment of the forest in its 
virgin solitude. ‘Evening in the Woods’ is not so large a painting, 
and scarcely so satisfactory. A group of trees in the foreground, a 
“light in the distant evening sky shining through the trees, and 
casting, in the brook that flows amid the trees, reflections of those 
-dark-red tints that always seem to give to a twilight landscape 
strange depths of solemn mystery—these features make up the 
_well-painted scene. 


dred-fold.’” It is unique in design, and well painted. Mr. A- W. 
Robbins has a view of Lake George that is truthful and good. 
Mr. W. S. Macy has several forest interiors with excellent studies 
of tree-trunks. Mr. Swain Gifford exhibits four pictures, his 
‘Cedars of New England’ (446) being specially good as a study of 
these trees, twisted and gnarled into weird and fantastic forms by 
the winds of many winters. Mr. Knight’s ‘ Harvest-Scene’ (450) 
is excellent, but hung too high to permit of careful study. 
Winslow Homer paints with an apparent unconsciousness of 
No 


i Jervis McEntee exhibits two of the autumn scenes which every 
one calls up at the mention of his name. One is entitled, poeti- 
cally, ‘ And the Year smiles as it draws near its Death ’ (359), and 
the other (453) enjoys an equally felicitous appellation, ‘ Where 
late the Wild-Flower bloomed, the Brown Leaf lies.’ These 
poetic cognomens illustrate completely the sentiment of the pic- 
tures. Mr. McEntee enters with whole soul into the spirit of the 
“ melancholy days ;’’ he loves the woods in their November russet, 
‘the meadows “ brown and sere,” the ‘‘ waters of the rill”’ in their 

' Indian-summer, smoky light; his sympathy is with the soft, sad, 
brown, melancholy November, rather than with the crisp airs and 
brilliant tints of October. In these pictures, as with others of this 
class, the intensity of his liking for this phase of the year leads 
him to emphasise his colour too much—to give his landscape tints 
which are too freely drawn from his ideals. 

The charge is often made that American landscapes are purely 
photographic, being literal copies of scenes rather than paintings 
infused by the artist with imaginative force. The painters of 
whom this censure is uttered may well affirm that while they con- 
sent to be accurate, and wish to do no more than represent Nature 
as they find it, the photograph never can imitate their tender senti- 
ment, their soft, atmospheric distances, their aérial skies, their 
faithful colour. There are a number of pictures in the exhibition 
this season that fall under this unjust classification, nearly all of 
which are quiet in character, but with decided merit. Van Elten 
has several summer scenes, brooks running through meadows, by 
‘country roads, or under groups of trees—all with genuine feeling 
for pastoral scenes. They are sincere, earnest, truthful perform- 
ances. Casilear exhibits a ‘Scene in New Hampshire’ (537), 


which has all his well-known characteristics, and all the charm of | 


his faithful transcripts of New England scenery. Shattuck has 
some half-dozen landscapes, all in his usual style, some of them 
better worthy his reputation than anything he has painted for the 
last few years. Bristol sends ‘The Connecticut River in New 
Hampshire’ (306) and ‘ Mount Equinox, Arlington, Vermont ’ (386), 
which are sound and worthy performances. William Hart exhi- 
bits one of his miniature bits of glowing colour, and James Hart 
contents himself with repeating his groups of cattle composed in a 
pleasing landscape. A. H. Wyant has several really charming pic- 
- tures.. This artist is advancing, showing in his work this year 
improved feeling and better zechnzgue. One of his subjects, enti- 
tled ‘An Interior of Woods’ (557), is a mountain-stream falling 
down a slight declivity, and coursing away through a dell over which 
the trees are interlocked, while far through a distant opening gleams 
the light of the sky. The wooded dell is in rich shadow and full 
' of poetic feeling. The trees and rocks are strong and solid, and 
have that indescribable touch which we recognise as a master’s. 
Thomas Moran sends several pictures, all of which are small, and 
evincing what we may call a new departure; they, with one ex- 
ception, avoid the high colours that marked his earlier paintings, 
and consist of strong, simple, realistic work. One miniature paint- 
ing, entitled ‘A Cloudy Day’ (295), is masterly in its simplicity 
and breadth. There is a painting called ‘Evening’ (251), by 
Robert C, Minor, that is one of the best landscapes in the col- 
| lection. In the foreground is a pond overhung by a group of trees 
ona slight elevation. The sun has set, and a red band of light 
shines between the trees along the horizon, and casts a reflected 
tint upon the clouds, and with exquisite effect upon the little pool 
_ of water in the foreground. It is a painting marked by knowledge 


and strength, rich in colour, and eloquent with poetic feeling. Mr. 
Bolton Jones has treated the ‘Parable of the Sower ’ (367) with 
_ modern scenes in a painting of three parts—one central picture 
and two side-panels : one panel illustrating the seed that fell upon 
the wayside and was devoured by fowls of the air; the other the 
4 that fell among thorns; while the central painting depicts the 


all schools of Art, and of every method other than his own. 
reputation, however authoritative, ever seems to reflect a tint upon 
his canvas, and no influence, however powerful, is seen to alter the 
sweep of his brush by a hair’s-breadth. Without the least pre- 
sumption he is always rigidly faithful to his own perceptions. He 
paints the life that he sees as he sees it; he never softens a line 
nor modifies a feature, nor yields for a moment to any soft seduc- 
tion of beauty. He is wholly in sympathy with the rude and un- 
couth conditions of American life; he likes the men, the women, 
the boys, and the girls, of the rustic by-ways of our land—and he 
likes them as they are, awkward in dress, spare in form, tanned 
and freckled by the sun, with no sensuous warmth, no dream of 
beauty, no aspiration disturbing the placid calm of their faces. In 
this exhibition we have one of these characteristic sketches, which 
the artist calls ‘ Answering the Horn’ (311). It isnoon and a young 
man and a young girl are crossing a field; the man carries a 
scythe, and is lifting one hand in response to the .distant horn that 
summons him to the noonday meal. The man isa good type of 
the young American countryman ; upright in form and bearing, 
with a strong, manly face, in which, however, we should be glad to 
see a little gentleness, if only for the sake of the girl who follows 
just behind him. The girl is a ‘‘simple maiden in her flower,” 
dressed severely in plain muslin, wearing a sun-bonnet, carrying in 
her hand the man’s hat and a jug, and, with an obedience toa 
slight instinct for color, a few pale field-blossoms. This picture is 
painted with far more care than much of the artist's work during 
recent years, while the composition in its truthful simplicity is 
exceedingly good. But it is impossible to understand Mr. Homer’s 
flesh-tints or much of his colouring. His faces are always like 
Joseph’s coat, of many colours. 

We have been among the admirers of Mr. Wood Perry’s New 
England interiors. It has been gratifying to see an artist devoting 
himself to the perpetuation of domestic scenes nearly now passed 
away, and this gratification has been enhanced by the evidence of 
the thorough artistic spirit with which the work has been done. 
Mr. Perry has succeeded in divesting this rustic life of all baldness 
and rawness, in giving it mellowness and atmosphere, without 
its losing essential truthfulness. But, unfortunately, Mr. Perry’s 
pictures in the present collection do not maintain the standard 
of his earlier works. The best is, perhaps, ‘The Sower’ (200), 
a picture that is mainly gratifying in the national contrast it affords 
to Corot’s ‘Sower’—the French peasant in the latter working at 
his task with bowed and dogged despair, while the labourer in the 
American field is upright in form, high-spirited in manner, with 
a face full of hopeful cheer. But the sombre story by Corot is full 
of artistic and imaginative power, while the American picture has 
little in an Art-sense to commendit. ‘Sunshine’ (600) is a rustic 
interior that seems to us to lack the harmony and tone that marked 
the artist’s earlier pictures of this character. The girl’s blue dress, 
the brick-coloured, wooden mantel-piece, the equally brick-coloured 
flesh-tints, are crude and inharmonious. Some of the accessories, 
the kitchen-utensils, are exceedingly well painted. We cannot 
think ‘Sweet-Corn ’ (352) or ‘A Helping Hand’ (520) much more 
successful. 

George H. Story has a few gewre subjects that entertain some- 
what by the story they have to tell, but which exhibit no particular 
force. One is called ‘The Testy Old Squire’s Complaint’ (226), 
wherein we have a group of cottage-people, and the squire angrily 
calling to account a trespassing boy, whose pockets are stuffed 
with apples, obviously captured from the squire’s orchard. The 
figures are uncomfortably crowded together, and the composition 
lacks unity. Some good ¢echnzgue in the painting compensates for 
a story loosely told, while at best it is foreign to American sympa- 
thies. Another genre subject by this painter, designated ‘The 
Clock-Tinkers’ (574), has for its group an itinerant mechanic busy 
repairing the old family hall-clock, while two lads officiously aid 
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him in the work. The figures here are good, and the compo- 
sition has unity. The clock-mender is a good study in charac- 
ter. 

‘Harvesters at Rest’ (215), by Wyatt Eaton, is one of the fresh- 
est and most striking pictures in the exhibition. The scene is for- 
eign, French or Belgian; it is a wheat-field with standing grain, 
and grain cut and in sheaves ; resting against one of the stacks of 
sheaves is a harvester, with his wife, who is giving nourishment to 
a babe. The figures are drawn with bold strength and realistic 
fidelity. Not a line is softened, not a touch of poetry or sentiment 
is apparent anywhere. This art is the real photographic art, 
which copies the harsh and rugged facts of Nature, without a 
thought as to any significance or meaning they may possess. Un- 
deniably the figures here are painted with force; the composition 
is simple and strong. The perspective is not perfect—but the pic- 
ture, as a whole, looks like an exact, vivid, perfect transcript from 
an actual scene—and what then? Art, to satisfy us, must be 
something more than a bald chronicle of facts; unless it reveals 
something, awakens some feeling, touches some sensibility, charms 
by some grace or beauty, it scarcely has an excuse for its being. 

. An ambitious painting by Walter Shirlaw is ‘ Sheep-Shearing in 
the Bavarian Highlands’ (379). It is the interior of a stable; on 
the right, cows are in stall, with sheep in the distance huddled in 
pens; in the centre and on the left are numerous women busy 
shearing sheep. Select any figure—man, woman, or animal—and 
a strong free hand is evident; it is firm in drawing, vigorous and 
solid in colour; but, as a whole, there is a lack of harmony and 
subordination of parts. 

Another subject, close at hand, by Edgar M. Ward, called 
‘Washing-Place, Breton’ (387), reverses the conditions of the 
sheep-shearing scene—for here are unity and harmony, without 
strong manipulation of parts. The composition is simply a group 
of women about a pool or fountain, busy washing the family linen. 
There is a charm in the different figures and forms of the women, 
and the drawing is generally correct (notwithstanding a bad per- 
spective in the landscape), but the figures want wz7, the textures 
are not strong, the lines are not well articulated; there is too 
smooth and characterless a gloss over all. At the first glance at the 
picture, there is a sense of feebleness, which is partially relieved 
by looking into some of the details ; but, as a whole, the painting 
in execution falls short. 

Samuel Colman sends from abroad a few striking canvases. The 
most noteworthy is one (424) with the long designation, ‘ The Mer- 
chants of El-Lagona ex rouze between Tell and the Desert, Algeria— 
Atlas Mountains in Distance.’ This descriptive title is not a whit 
too long, inasmuch as every fact it gives-is welcome. The cata- 


logue this year is garnished with sketches in little of some of the 
pictures, executed by the photo-process. We can discover no useful - 
purpose that they serve. If the space they occupy were given toa 
description of the pictures, every visitor would have cause for gra-_ 
titude. The catalogue as it stands is insufficient; there are nume- 
rous facts which are indispensable for a right understanding of 
many of the paintings, and these facts are entirely inaccessible to 
the majority of the visitors.—But to return to Mr. Colman’s Alge- 
rian picture. It consists of a caravan upon a plain, with moun- 
tains in the far-off, misty distance. The picturesque forms and — 
colours of the moving caravan, the cluster of tents, the striking 
effects of the misty atmospheric distance, the mountains seeming 
ready to dissolve into ‘“ unsubstantial air ’’—all make up a picture 
that is rich witH subtilties of colour and atmosphere. Another — 
subject by Mr. Colman is ‘A Sunny Afternoon in the Port of Al- 
giers’ (342), in which there is a group of vessels with many-co- 
loured sails. There are here a want of tone and an excess of colour. 

There is little that is agreeable in Eastman Johnson's ‘ The 
Tramp’ (491), and ‘ City People in Country Quarters’ (463). The 
first illustrates one of the recent problems that has come upon 
rural residents, depicting the consternation in which a country 
family-is thrown by the appearance in their domain of a tramp; 
but the subject is not one amenable to art. The old country-house 
with its vine-covered gables is picturesque ; but there is no marked 
truthfulness of character in any of the figures, excepting, perhaps, 
that of the tramp, and no felicity in their grouping or distribution. 
An artist like Mr. Johnson should have some story to tell or cha- 
racter to portray that is calculated to take strong hold of human 
sympathies. 

Our space does not permit us to dwell upon other pictures wor- 
thy of note: let us say briefly that Hovenden and Velten have genre 
pictures of original and striking quality ; that Irving’s ‘ Banquet- 
Scene at Hampton Court,’ representing the well-known incident of 
Henry VIII.’s disguised visit to Cardinal Wolsey at the time the lat- 
ter was giving a grand banquet, scarcely justifies the expectations 
excited by earlier works of this artist; that J. G. Brown’s ‘ High 
Note,’ depicting an old man executing with a fiddle, has unexpected 
force and excellence ; that Julian Weir’s ‘ Study of an Old Peasant ’ 
(528) is an admirable performance, coming near being truly great; 
that J. H. Beard comes with new dog-stories, well painted, and 
W. H. Beard gives us one of his grotesque bear-fancies; that 
Reinhart’s ‘ Pocahontas’ (593) is a romantic and sentimental ideal 
of the Indian heroine; that there are other good paintings, mention 
of which we are obliged to omit, including numerous portraits by 
Mr. Huntington, all excellent; and some bad paintings, mention of 
which we purposely avoid. 
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RT IN BOSTON.—Two notable recent exhibitions of pictures in 

Boston have been those of Mr: W. E. Norton and Mr. William 
Allen Gay, both of whom have gone abroad. Mr. Norton, whose repu- 
tation as a marine -painter has become widespread within the past few 
years, displayed over one hundred pictures in this delicate and difficult 
branch of the art, some of them evidently long studied, and presenting 
the artist’s finest characteristics. Perhaps that which most frequently 
caught the eye was the picture of a ship ‘Crossing the Grand Banks,’ 
which is most remarkable for its effective presentation of fine neutral 
tints, of rich deep grey, and soft, hazy dream-light. The same trait 
marked another marine view, ‘Among the Fishermen, George’s Banks,’ 
while an early-morning view of Boston harbor, with an outward-bound 
vessel in the foreground, was very attractive in colour and delicate in 
treatment. Among other pictures were a ‘ Whale-Ship Trying-out,’ 
‘Gathering Kelp,’ ‘Early Morning,’ ‘Calm Afternoon,’ and ‘ Souvenir 
of the Boston Fire,’ all of which were well worthy of Mr. Norton’s 
fame. ‘Mr. Gay’s collection also consisted of more than one hundred 
canvases, representing his entire artistic career, and presenting an in- 
teresting variety of subjects. There were illustrations, not only of 
American, but of French, Italian, Dutch, and Egyptian landscapes. 
Some of the best were views of different coast localities in New Eng- 
land. Mr, Gay has gone to Japan, whence he is expected to bring new 
and valuable fruits of his brush. . . . Exhibitions of paintings by Al- 


fred Thompson, Mrs. Tryon, Kendrick, Gerry, Benjamin, Cole, Hill, 
Hewes, and other local artists, were held during March. . . . An exqui- 
site picture by Munier, a pupil of Bouguereau, has been displayed at one 
of the galleries. It represented a barefooted peasant-girl, with an 
almost nude babe in her lap; and was noticed for its fine colouring and 
delicate execution. Another picture by Passini, depicting a scene of 
festivity, was also exhibited. . . . The heroic bronze statue representing 
‘America,’ by Martin Milmore, which is designed to crown the soldier's” 
monument on Boston Common, has been cast, and is ready to be put in 
position, It is a female figure thirteen feet high. In her left hand she 
holds a long staff with the American flag, while her right arm, bare to 
the elbow, hangs by her side, the hand holding a wreath, Upon her 
head is a liberty-cap, and the figure is draped in loose and graceful 
folds... . A large sale of over two hundred European paintings took _ 
place in ‘Nancy They were for the most part the productions of more. 
or less well-known German, Flemish, and Dutch painters of the day. 

. . . The decoration of Chelsea and other pottery is becoming a fashion- 
able pastime with many Boston ladies, and Miss Ellen Robbins has 
cently given an exhibition of this art, the pottery being for the most Ae 
adorned with imitations of antique decoration. . Tothe Art Musew 
have been recently added some fine specimens of hago cee work, a it 
of $5,000 to purchase it having been made by a public-spirited citizen, 
It includes vases of hammered metal, bronzes, and lacquer-work, = 
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In 1865 we organized an agency for the insertion of advertisements in all journals of the cot 

Our business has grown from year to year, until we are now the authorized and trusted scent 
more than 5,000 newspapers, and include among our patrons fully three-fifths of all New York advertis 
who do advertising in journals outside New York City. 

Aiming to still further increase our business, we submit a few of the reasons which we think ought 
have weight with intelligent advertisers: 

1. A varied and extended experience. 

2. An organization for transacting business promptly. 

3. The certainty that we can always procure the best terms. ) 

4. The employment of experienced and skilled labor in every department, so as to execute the ve 
best work without additional expense to the advertiser, and at the shortest notice. 

5. Being in daily communication with the leading newspapers throughout the country, and the 1a 
patrons of most of them, they give to us more business confidence than to any other parties whatsoey 
A special canvasser is necessarily the agent of but one party; and, being so, invites distrust. Intelligs 
advertisers naturally must know that an agency covering a wide field, having the confidence of publishe 
should, or ought to have, the best claims for the best terms, and should be dealt with on a higher pla 
and on more liberal terms than could reasonably be asked for by parties having but few patrons anc 
limited patronage. A good tailor, or a good shoemaker, gets a good price for his work—because of so) 
special skill or ability—but in newspaper advertising good work costs only the same as poor work, t 
price being determined by the space occupied, and fixed by publishers according to their own standa 
Thus, a card of four inches, whether well or ill done, costs the same; while in actual result there can 
no comparison between the two. To address a newspaper audience, so as to secure attention, requires sl 
and experience; and to be able to do so from day to day is a labor of much ingenuity and constant stu 

6. We pay attention to the preparation of attractive advertisements to be inserted in choice positic 
in the leading newspapers of the large cities, including New York. For this class of advertising che: 
ness is a word which cannot be considered. To procure conspicuous positions, to attract the eye a 
secure the confidence of those who read the great journals, is work for which every advertiser who | 
first-class goods to dispose of can afford to pay. Printed proofs are prepared for the approval of 1 
advertiser before publication, when requested. 

7. Until within a few years advertisers had but little or no means of knowing the names of t 
best journals for their business printed out of the locality where they lived. In organizing our busin 
we determined that we would make an effort to remedy this defect ; that, in the interest of both publis| 
and advertiser, we would make a complete list of all the newspapers in the country, combining the full 
and latest information as to circulation, etc.; and, if possible, lift the business of newspaper advertising it 
a respectable commission business, basing our claims for compensation on the increased business which wot 
naturally result from increased facilities. The result has proved the soundness of our reasoning. | 

We seek the patronage of business-men, of merchants and manufacturers, the skilled artisan and , 
thrifty and inventive mechanic, the earnest worker in every pursuit, confident that by our perfected facilit 
for every kind of newspaper advertising we can do better work for less money than it is possible for ] 
vate parties to do, and better work than can be done by any other agency in this.country. WHEN 4 
INTELLIGENT MAN WANTS TO PURCHASE, HE BUYS FROM PARTIES WHO! 
STANDING IN THEIR SEVERAL CALLINGS IS A GUARANTEE FOR THE QUALE 
eas THEIR WARES. 5 
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EW LANDS WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. A Narrative of the Discoveries 
‘the Austrian Ship Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. By Jutius Paver, one of the Commanders of the 
edition. Containing upward of roo Illustrations, from Drawings by the Author. With Route 
Cloth. (lz press.) 


s, etc. 1 vol., 8vo. 


the most interesting tales of personal experiences, of hardships, toil, and peril, of valiant endurance and performance, to 
he records of seafaring life’and enterprise. Lieutenant Payer relates it altogether well, simply and modestly, without any 
ion, but fully setting forth, in justice to his comrades and shipmates of all ranks, their actual labors and privations.”’— 
Review. 


Lu OK SPIRITS AND WHITE. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, author 


“Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” etc. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 


elever, pleasant, and eminently readable novel.” —7 77th. 
be recommended as decidedly readable.” —Saturday Review. 


MANY DAYS. A Novel. 


“Morton House,” “‘ A Question of Honor,” etc. 8yvo. Paper. Price, $1.00. 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of ‘ Valerie Aylmer,” 


 .. 
O LILIES. A Novel. By Jutia KAVANAGH, author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” ‘‘Adele,”’ etc. 1 vol., 
izmo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Kavanagh is essentially a refined and cultivated writer; almost all her books have been good, and we may say in conclusion 
Lilies’ is above her average.” —London Examiner. 


f 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, and other Political Essays. 


Latest revised edition. 


By WAL- 


TER BAGEHOT, author of ‘* Physics and Politics.” I yol., 12mo. Cloth. 


‘Price, $2.00. 


th the author’s inclination and capacity to regard public questions in their scientific aspects, many readers are already 
hrough his suggestive volume entitled ‘ Physics and Politics.’ ‘The English Constitution’ is a work of the same quality, 
t subjects very much with reference to the principles of human nature and the natural laws*of human society, It isa 
on on English political experience; an acute, critical, and dispassionate discussion of English institutions, designed to 
they operate, and to point out their defects and advantages.” 


SONS IN ELECTRICITY, at the Royal Institution, 187576. By 


ia 

Joun TynDALL, D. C. L. Cloth, $1.00. 

| heard doubts expressed as to the value of Science-teaching in schools, and I had heard objections urged on the score 
pensiveness of apparatus. But doubts and objections would, I considered, be most practically met by showing what could 
the way of discipline and instruction, by experimental lessons involving the use of apparatus so simple and inexpensive 
thin everybody’s reach.”—E-xtract from Preface. 


1 vol., I2mo. 


RICITY AND THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


scoTT. With Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00. 


By Grorce B. 
I vol., 8vo, 


lect which has been aimed at in the preparation of the present work has been to furnish a treatise on the subject of 

id the Telegraph, which should present a comprehensive and accurate summary of the present advanced state of the 
, both at home and abroad. and at the same time serve a useful purpose as a manual for the information and guidance 
ged in the different branches of the telegraphic service.” —Zxtract from Preface. 
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TARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FER- 
IZED BY INSECTS. By CHaries DARWIN, M. A. With Mlustra- 
nS. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


Second edition, revised. 
I vol., 12mo. 


in has prepared a new edition of his work on the fertilization of orchids by insects, which was published in 1862, 
or some time out of print. He has, during the interval, received a great deal of information on the sutject from various 

nd has also continued his own researches; and he has used the materials thus obtained in remodeling the original 
object which the writer has in view is, as he explains, not only to show how wonderfully complex and perfect are the con- 
which orchids are fertilized with pollen brought by insects from a distinct plant, but also to sunport his theory that ‘it 
rsal Jaw ot Nature that the higher organic beings require an occasional cross with another individual; or, which is the 
no hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a perpetuity of generations.’”’—Saturday Review. 


ECTS OF CROSS AND SELF FERTILIZATION IN THE 


BLE KINGDOM. By Cuartes Darwin, M. A. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 482 pages. 
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DEMOREST’S DISPLAY AT 
THE CENTENNIAL. 


ON the first page is an illustration of the very 
beautiful display of patterns by the Demorest 
house at the Great Exhibition. It was a centre 
of attraction to the immense throng which swept 
through the building. The grouping of figures, 
arrangement of drapery, and the whole magnifi- 
cent display, while it was the very perfection of 
good taste and beauty, was such as might have 
been expected from the Demorests. 

We had occasion lately to visit the establish- 
ment of this great publisher in New York. His 
history as a journalist is a wonderful illustration 
of energy and American enterprise. His first ex- 
perience, we believe, was in editing the Vew York 
Illustrated News, with a German edition, and also 
a weekly comic paper. He made a great success 
of these; but, finding that he could more effec- 
tively reach the higher regions of a pure litera- 
ture and please the multitude, he merged the 
News into a monthly magazine. He also edited 
a paper for children, with marked ability. All 
this experience prepared him for the great jour- 
nalistic triumph achieved in the management of 
his monthly magazine, which now has not only 
a national but world-wide circulation. If the ex- 
cellency of this journal be left out of the question, 
and the triumph of its founder be measured by 
its subscription-list, which now reaches fifty thou- 
sand, and which is the best possible index to the 
appreciation of the people, his triumph has been 
almost unparalleled in the history of American 
journalism. Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), whom we 
had the pleasure of meeting, has been one of the 
principal writers in this magazine for the last six- 
teen years. In fact, she was taken from the Suz- 
day Dispatch to write up the first number, and 
has since had charge of the literary department. 
She is one of the founders of Sorosis, and has 
just been elected for a third term as its president. 
She is a woman of solid worth, and deserves the 
high position in the literary world which she has 
reached. 

In this great work Madame Demorest has 
also been an efficient helper. She wields a ready 
pen, and now has a national reputation. She 
gives especial attention to the fashion depart- 
ment. As an evidence of her inventive genius, it 
is said that she has secured more patents, prize 
medals, and diplomas of merit, than any other 
woman in the United States. 

But we desired to call especial attention to 
the fact that the Demorests are the founders of 
the pattern-trade. The business is a great con- 
venience, and supplies a real necessity. The de- 
signs furnished in the magazine have done much 
to cultivate a good taste in regard to dress. But 
most ladies require patterns before they can utilize 
the fashion-plates. Thus, the pattern-trade has 
grown into immense proportions. The Demo- 
rest house has agencies in all parts of the world; 
and their trade now amounts to one thousand 
dollars per day, and consumes, in the busy sea- 
con, over fifty tons of paper per month. Early in 
life Madame Demorest was a milliner, and Mr. 
Demorest was engaged in the dry-goods trade, 
then in the manufacture of cloaks, then in the 
millinery-trade, and finally in the wholesale 
clothing-business. Their large experience pre- 
pared them to carry forward with consummate 
skill the heavy trade they have built up.—Ladies 
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The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE. REPORT: 


1st—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and 
and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, 
gance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with por nN 
glass, rich effects have been here produced. : 

3d—In Steel-finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

4th —The Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion that are of A 
while the arrangements for ‘avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. 

5th. -In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish as in ca 
character and tastefulness of design. 

6th.—In Crystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “ CRYS! 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, “etl, being solid Crystal), the beauty and taste, as well as novelty o, 
designs employed, and the excellence of the material used, give this part of the exhibit prominence and i 

%th.—In Ecclesiastical We are, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Raits, etc., the several exhibits 
the Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church use are of exe 
lence and beauty, b2in3 architecturally correct in their respective schools. 

[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., h 
York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: 


For Marble Mantel-Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, with Figures, Vases, a 
Statwettes of the same, the Mar ble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 


[sEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


MITGH ELL VA & 56 Ge 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gas-Fixtures, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, ete, 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST [3th ST., near Union Square, New York City. 


FOUR CHROMOS FREE. 


J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, | 
to send free, a set of four handsome (6 x 8) Landscape Chrot 
worth 25 cents, to every reader of this notice who will send thi 
three-months’ subscription (price twenty five cents) to LEIS 
Hours—the best 16-page literary paper now published. Post 
stamps taken, 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE LITERATURE PRIMER a 


I. CLASSICAL GEOGRAFHY. By H. F.T 
thor of *‘ Classical Geography of Greece. ” Price, 45 ct 


| | Il. PHILOLOGY. By Joun Peitz, M.A. Price, se: 
New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. — 
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BRASS CRADLES, BRASS CRIBS, of English Patte 
Brass Curtain and Picture Rods. | 


JUST PUBL TSELe Ds 


Tue STANDARD American Bevet Taste, with the Combina- aa . a6 ed 
tion Cushions, has received the unqualified approbation of all the | Nomisma ,] or, Legal Tender. 
leading players, and will be found in daily use in the principal 

- | 3 
cities of the world. The characteristics which have given these | A uf oe ci a ” 
tables and cushions a world-wide reputation are: Frrst-Crass ne oa era B 


WoRKMANS! : N ean : ; 
SHIP, UNIFORMITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND Dura- | x vol., r2mo. Cloth, 
BILITY- 


Sepemh i 5) 2 - - $x.25. 


The principal part of the information contained in this vol- 

H. W. COLLENDER ume was given by the author, before a commission appointed 
’ by Congress. for the purpose of ascertaining whether it was feasi- 

<0) ble for the United States to introduce a Bi-Metallic Standard of 

Surviving Partner and Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, | Gold and Silver 

The author is an authority on finance in France, and his infor- 

738 BROADWAY mation is given in 2 clear and intelligible form, which cannot fail 

f to be very convincing. 
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peas E ace is rage Highest Award, Vienna, 1872, and Centennial, 1876. Samples. 20 cents. oa Peer- - 
ess an ain Fine-(ut ewing are unsurpassed. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO : § No. 722 PROAD 
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ARTISTS COLORS 


IN TUBES. 


_. Decorations 
and Embroideries, | 
A To. cts <2 


Nie cee 


WATER 
COLORS; 7 
CARES: AND: oe ae 


sae, 
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(Factories = ETpration and Jane Streets, N. YO. 


i int te, re ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
P Ee Le -YOUMANS. TP wheatkeecdevog 5 © WHITE. LEAD, COLORS, AND. VARNISHES, 
io ae | Jo ee : NEW YORK. 


Je Seaver Pages, < ors FULTON & WILLIAM STS. 
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iam B, Simmons. _(Illustrateds) 
it Works. By Graxvitce F, Fosrir. 
. Bysir Joun Lussock, Bart. 
Breiions of the: Swan, By 


PUILLEMIN, tiated) 
3 : By Joun D-. CHAMPLIN, jr : 
tyiebility’ of Gold and Other Metals. 
ALEXA’ DER E. OUTERBRIDGE, Jr.— 
rents ¢ iter’s- Cl s:-_ By" Ricnary A. 


By. Junius A. Bahan: Je 3 5 


of] ae Barnard: (With. Pore) Ns 
a BPE enpycror oom nc ede ts. ‘the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. = 
rine ee ee Is perfectly PURE—free from acids and other foreign sub- 
Dearie Peak Ree |. Stances that injure Linen. 
es Secrecy Wercun’s Philo: | “Is STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quan- 
Ce ore ity in using. «- 
ee Aeon) Is, UNIFORM stiffens and finishes work always the same. 
: a | KINGSFORD’S ; ! 
Semmesmm OSWEGO. CORN- STARCH 
ge Prepaid i the publishers 
J als the most delicious of all Preparations, for PUDDINGS, 
tT eRe Serre MANGE, CAKE, ete. 


cain that no: eablicawon of ue kind has. ever been aes: in the Sonntry on. a 1 scale so large, with design 
: o really magnificent. - They: offer it to- the American -public as not only the greatest and fullest exposi- 
as yet bee -made, but as 4 monument of native att worthy the genius and- reputation of our people. 


y epee eon the text, which i is printed on. heavy, extra-calendered, toned paper. 


~ CONDITIONS “OF PUBLICATION. ee eats 


ut Fy, Cents. each, payable on délivery. Each. part “contains one highly-fnished engraving on steel, and 
in Forty-eight Le the size. borers quate: Sere : ae 
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‘wood. . The steel -plates are printed on, heavy, toned plate-paper; the wood illustrations _ 
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DECKER BROT 


i ae Have been aw arded by: the. bnited States von om: oes: 
| mission, upon-the zzanzmeus recommendation of ~~. 
: 5 =ahie Judges of Group No- ESE the : = Sete 


APPLETONS! HAND- BO 
ee GE DIES: Illustrated: _Prige, 
sie = cloth, 75 cents. Sige 
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f 


Sos Pee First Mapai i AND. (> Htousst Awan, | Se 


--For-all essential gualiess in ake Z Seg vey 


ie GRAND, 8 SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 4 


a So Price, $6.60. E 
APPLETONS’ 


| PIANOS, (eee 


Ses 9 Bae The DECKER BRotiers, are thus Ao edged to bes Fe the eau of the : 
Sy ee (3! ~~ Piano-nanufacturers of the United States. Purity and Symparuy of tone® | 
fee | have long since: been recognized qualities, specially- characteristic of the. | ~ 
Artes = DECKER. BROTHERS’ instruments ; ; and, now that they are*also placed offi- | 
a “cially in the frst yank. for-all qualities essential to.a perfect Piano,such as” 4. 
4 “ power and evennessof tone,” “precision and elasticity of. touch,” < oreat \) 
_ extellence-of workmanship,””-etc., etc., they can justly claim to have achieved” 
the greatest triuniph inthe art of Piano Pesriuigenies send: to haxe attained. ; 


the enviable distinction of making the. ~~ ou Big Sr 


MOST PERFECT PLANO KNOWN. 
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